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“This Biichner was my friend, who for a long time shared 
with me every thought which lay nearest to his heart: things 
he had never talked of to his parents, or to other friends. Such 
trust as his could only win me tohim. His charm, his amazing 
abilities, of which here I can give you no conception, inevitably 
made me his—unconditionally—blindly. His patriotism struck 
roots in the clearest pity—a noble sense for everything strong 
and beautiful. When be spoke his voice rang out, his eyes 
shone—otherwise could I ever have believed him ?—like truth 
itself. I copied this pamphlet out when he had written it. 
What would I not have done for him? Of what could he fail 


to convince me?” 
Deposition of the accused student, August 


Becker, in the proceedings against Pastor 
Weidig 
STENDHAL declared that in the ’eighties people 
would begin to read him, and it is interesting to 
remember that 1879 was the first year in which a 
complete edition of the Collected Works and 
Letters of Georg Biichner was given to the world. 
This edition passed unnoticed in Germany, and it 
was not until 1909, when his writings were revised 
and re-edited by Landau, that the critics began to 
write. 
Biichner made no prophecies, but one feels that 
if he had, his gauge would have been more accurate 
than that of the Frenchman, who in 1890 was still 
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a curiosity to the reading public. He would have 
been prophet enough to foretell the Great War, 
for he had estimated the forces of the Great Revolu- 
tion; and he would have foreseen that in both 
cases the years after 1914, which purged men’s 
minds for ever of the last solemnities of the romantic 
movement, slew its spectacled children, the solemn 
naturalists of the Zola and Sudermann persuasion, 
and wearied of their frivolous sisters, the decadents 
and symbolists of the ‘‘ hectic’? yellow ‘nineties, 
would be more likely to bring some European 
recognition. Both writers struck a note discordant 
to the music of their age; both broke the romantic 
form and reshaped it to their purposes, forcing it 
to grant them expression of their own peculiar 
personalities. Neither had the romantic vision. 
There is no Welt-Schmerz or Schwdrmeret in 
Bichner, no longing for the blue flower: he is too 
great an architect for that age of melody and 
archeology. Stendhal is too arid a psychologist 
to find comfort in any mal de stécle. In England 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes had something of the 
accent of them both; and these three men together . 
present the curious spectacle of an approach to life 
equally individual in each case, half consciously 
at war with its time, expressing a new sensibility, 
the sensibility of post-war Europe, born just a 
century too early and working in a medium whose 
externals it could handle to perfection, but whose 
spirit it could never catch. 

The ultimate explanation of this freak of the 
Zeitgeist may be left to the disciples of Einstein, 
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or to Dr Freud; the analogy in art ends there, 
for though each has this different sensibility, the 
method of expressing it is individual. Stendhal 
crumbles the surfaces of things till they yield him 
the reality he seeks. Beddoes writes in a series of 
intuitive flashes, evoking out of the best romantic 
manner, “‘ like the red outline of beginning Adam,” 
a blinding metaphysical vision. Biichner constructs 
—re-creating with an instinct that is alive to the 
finest essentials but which rejects unerringly—a 
world composed of realities but innocent of 
“‘realism,” a complete fusion of perceived with 
perceiving. 

All three had what to-day we consider the essen- 
tials of creative expression. They are realists who 
make no attempt to ape humanity; poets to whom 
archeology meant nothing; artists with no pre- 
occupation, whose greatness sprang from their single 
gift of direct vision—a vision which re-shaped, 
having seen for the first time, unable to take 
anything for granted, but which could fuse itself, its 
innermost consciousness, into the thing seen, to 
re-create the world. 


Georg Biichner was born on October 17th, 1813, 
the day of the battle of Leipzig, in the village of 
Goddelau-bei-Darmstadt. He died in Zurich in 
political exile on February 21st, 1837, at the age of 
twenty-three. 

The father, an army surgeon, had worked his 
way up from poverty, had served five years with the 
-armies of Napoleon, and had retired from an 
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apprenticeship in surgery gained on many battle- 
fields to a civil post under the Grand Duke Ludwig 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, who created him district 
medical officer of the village of Goddelau, and 
promoted him three years after the birth of Georg, 
his first-born, to a post in the Residenz itself. 

The doctor’s early life had been one long dis- 
cipline. A fight with poverty, military subjection, 
and the sight of every physical horror had made of 
him a martinet—a sceptic in the manner of Frederick, 
with a god, Napoleon, to whom he owed his position, 
and whose defeat at Leipzig seems to have caused 
him great personal grief. This circumstance ex- 
plains in a measure the very strained relationships 
which were to arise in later years between himself 
and Georg, his first-born, whose arrival did little 
to console him. His chief talent—natural science, 
directly inherited by his son—he had been obliged 
by poverty to curb till it became a hobby. His 
unorthodoxy in religion in no way interfered with 
his reverence for the powers that be, his respect 
for every fait accompli and detestation of the Liberal 
movement of the time (the “rubbish of phrase- 
makers and idealogues’’) and his disdain of art. He 
had married in 1812 ‘‘ into the county.” Biichner’s 
mother, Caroline Renz, was the daughter of a 
Hessian Kammerrath, a comfortable and diplo- 
matic junker, who, in spite of some animosity 
towards Napoleon—the invasion seems to have 
weakened his prestige at Court and diminished his 
income—was diplomatic enough to bow before the 
storm and give his sixteen-year-old daughter in 
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marriage to this promising young army doctor, 
whose prosperous energy and record of service in 
the cause of ‘“‘the great ally” had made of him a 
Court favourite in excellent practice, with every 
prospect of promotion. 

Caroline’s mother had been the epicenter 
toast of the little Residenz. Her daughter had 
inherited her charm and some of her looks. In 
the eighteenth century, perhaps, when fashions 
were less austere, she would have seemed a little 
less negative. As it is, we only catch glimpses of 
a “domestic example”? very much in the manner 
of her period—a creature of gentle idealisms and 
much Lutheran piety. Her husband’s unorthodoxy 
seems to have shocked and thrilled her, for she 
shared her family’s sense of the impiety of the 
French mind; but she knew what behoved her as 
a wife, and the marriage turned out well. A friend 
describes her as “ possessed_of an unerring instinct 
for the base and for the noble,”’ refuses to decide 
whether ‘‘her gift of enthusiasm for all that is 
most worthy” stood higher than “ that other of 
sympathy for the most insignificant who came 
within the circle of her duties,’ and concludes 
with the tribute that “ Caroline Biichner was an 
ensample of the noblest humanity.” 

Franzos, Biichner’s. first German _ biographer, 
gives a grisly picture of a laboratory in the Buchner 
house in Darmstadt, its very literal skeletons rattling 
in the cupboards, out of bounds on any pretext to 
Georg, Wilhelm, and little Mathilda, who seized 
therefore on every opportunity for lawless investigation 
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of the remains of graves and charnel houses. Into 
this sanctuary a godlike, indefatigable “‘papa”’ would 
retire from the daily fatigues of his practice to 
dissect and classify ; and no doubt Biichner’s mother 
very often found it necessary to appease with fairy 
tales and folk. songs the griefs inflicted in the house- 
holds of the eighteen-twenties. 

In Germany, the domestic terrors of the day 
were more enhanced perhaps than in any other 
country by the pretty fashion of birthday odes and 
congratulatory addresses. Two tributes of family 
affection, the earliest productions of Biichner’s Muse, 
have survived. As human documents they have 
some interest, though their literary merit is slight. 
One is addressed ‘“‘ To the best of Mothers,’ whom 
Georg compares to the day-star. 


... ata word 

Of strong enchantment every flying mist 
Mounts like an altar’s smoke the unmeasured vault 

Of Aether, where yon glittering battlements 
Of mountain burn beneath a ray, that scatters 

Like sacrificial smoke the gathered murk 
From woody peaks, until the night flies far 

Into the ocean. Aether sends us too 
A beauteous day. Oh, may its gladness oft 

In the light dance of Horus greet again 
This happy circle, who give present thanks 

To th’ Almighty. He, Whose bounty grants 
That we should feast this sunniest morn that gave us 

The best of mothers, bids her stand again 
In youth, in health, rejoicing, ringed about 

ith the glad-circle of her children, they 

To whom with tenderest mother love she brings 

Her life. Oh, may the genius of that love 
Descend upon us oft to deck this day 

With the twined blossoms of her tenderness 
And thanks of all her children. 
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Another birthday ode, addressed ‘‘ To Papa,” in 
limping hexameters, is more restrained in feeling, 
though quite as ‘“‘ correct’ as the other. 


Take, oh kindest of fathers, with willing hand this my present, 

Small though it be and unworthy, a proof yet of thankful 
affection. 

Long may the Highest still grant thy cherished life and 
preserve it, 

Keep thee with fostering hand untouched by any misfortune. 


In the heydey of the eighteenth century, life in 
a little Residenz had been a triumph of pomp and 
provincialism. An elaborate toy-Versailles creaked 
and chimed like a medieval clock in the German 
equivalent of an English cathedral town. These 
tinkling splendours framed with their gilt effulgence 
the tiny glories of the sovereigns, each a little 
Louis XIV, strutting in the manner of the Grand 
Monarque with his train of Generals and mistresses 
from his petite levée, down a diminutive galérie des 
glaces, to receive petitions in his el de beuf, preside 
over waspish intrigues, beggar his subjects with 
taxation, and ride out for an occasional skirmish 
with other little kingdoms as General-in-Chief of 
an army, which would change in peace time its 
pipeclay and busbies for the Grand-Ducal livery, 
serve Venus instead of Mars, fetch ices at the fétes 
galantes, and run before the coaches of the gentry. 
Liberal sovereigns, like Karl August at Weimar, 
fostered the arts; the others loved and hunted, 
‘made war as an occasional luxury, concocted secret 
treaties, and drew monstrous sums from their 
exchequers to provide fresh emblems of their pomp, 
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in the shape of country seats for mistresses with 
grandes eaux and petites eaux, a ruin, and a hermitage. 

Napoleon’s armies crashed into these little worlds, 
trampling on every principle and security. Some 
sovereigns protected themselves by alliance with 
the adventurer, others resisted him; but in either 
event the French troops had raised in each little 
State a salt Jacobin wind—the wind of 1789. At 
the end of the Napoleonic wars, as many sovereigns 
as survived took refuge again in the eighteenth 
century. But though they reconstructed its forms, 
its spirit refused to come to life, for in every State 
a disturbing undercurrent had dissolved the old 
feeling of security. 

The reaction which followed on the treaties of 
Vienna had one social consequence that has lasted 
well into our time. ‘Respectability,” to be enthroned 
in °48 by the middle class, had begun even then to 
infect people with a dismal fear of their neighbours. 
It was originally a Jacobin weapon: the Liberal 
found his aspirations more effective if he could 
oppose to the licence and corruption of the great 
the purity of his own domestic interior. The great 
had sustained a shock from which they were never 
to recover; they borrowed the Liberal mask, and 
wore it with a melancholy grace; their refuge was 
in religious orthodoxy, an alliance with the spiritual 
power. This power lost ground as society grew 
more and more materialistic; but Biichner’s child- 
hood was spent in the age of the Fairchild Family, 
in a tiny community, rigid with eighteenth-century 
forms and nineteenth-century reticences, each 
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member of which knew everyone else by sight, 
and was avid for the details of his neighbour’s 
life. 

Schooling in those days was rigorously classical. 
Biichner was entered at the age of eleven and a 
half at the Ludwig Georg Gymnasium in Darm- 
stadt, having attended the preparatory school of 
Dr Weiterhausen. At Dr Weiterhausen’s, we are 
informed, he and a schoolfellow had recited at the 
public rejoicings in 1823, in the Latin language, a 
Warning to Cuircumspection in the Enjoyment of Fruit. 
It is recorded that he was a good scholar and 
often won a prize. The scholastic methods of 
the day had little of Montessori: they were rigid 
and unremitting. The fervid pursuit with birch 
and grammar of every nicety of syntax and prosody, 
the glib composition of innumerable themes and 
hexameters, were the lot of most European school- 
boys. In Biichner’s school, a lesson was dictated, 
fair copied, and learnt by heart, so that in the 
course of one term each boy wrote several small 
volumes. 

Some Biichner exercise-books have been pre- 
served: on their fly-leaves and among the themes 
the scholar has scribbled some personal impressions 
of the system. Instead of a weighty dictation on 
the lettering of the ancients, there are the following : 


P. II. Pelasgic Lettering 
In Lauterbach I lost my garter, 
Lost my garter, lost my garter. 
I ain’t goin’ ’ome without it. 
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P. XII. Hieroglyphics 
There’s a pub on the Lahn where the 
carters get a drink, sir. 


Between the two, in bold capitals, there straggles 
across the page a scrawl which might have served 
as motto for the writer’s whole life: 


** Something that lives! What good is 
this dead lumber! ” 


But Biichner was a prosperous boy: we have no 
records of any such baiting as fell to the lot of 
Shelley. His masters, questioned long afterwards, 
remembered him as ‘‘the boy who said he wanted 
to learn science”’—it had seemed rather odd. His 
spare time he devoted to mathematics, which the 
school scarcely troubled to teach, and to chemistry 
and physics. He seems never, except at rare 
moments of provocation, to have shared his thoughts 
with anyone. When he did, their effect was start- 
ling. A casual anticipation of Nietzsche electrified 
a simple schoolfellow. ‘‘ Christianity does not 
please me: it makes you pious, like a lamb.” For 
years the horrified worthy hugged this sentiment, 
and fished it up long afterwards, with the remark 
that even in the Upper Fifth young Biichner was a 
Radical and an atheist. ‘‘ He’d seen through the 
Church even in those days,” he adds, with a ghost 
of asnigger. We have no evidence that this atheism 
was a settled conviction. The exercise-book sup- 
plies no final testimony. Against a dictated aphor- 
ism, ‘‘ Humility is inseparably bound with the love 
of God,” there stands in the margin a simple note 
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of interrogation. It may be that at this time 
Pantheism was his unformulated religion—a rever- 
ence for all that lives, the sense that anything “ not 
made by hands” is good and exhilarating. This 
worship turns to sardonic impatience with what- 
ever attempts to trammel or kill—to rebellious 
horror of pedantries and orthodoxies. It is an 
instinct expressed in every scrawl on every exercise 
book: it is far more than schoolboy japing or 
personal rebellion. Georg had no need to be a 
rebel; he grew quietly, adapting himself without 
trouble to the rules of his life. In all Biichner’s 
work there is the joy of Dionysus, a vivid in- 
toxication distinct alike from Goethe’s civilized 
raptures and the mysticism of the German 
romantics. It appears already in many stories of 
the Biichner of those days. For the rest, he was a 
diligent reader of Shakespeare, who influenced him 
more than any other poet; Homer; the Greek 
tragedies; Calderon, the fashionable inspirer of the 
German romantics; Goethe’s Faust, because ‘‘ no 
other book expresses so well the innermost 
feeling of nature”; and Kérner’s Voices from the 
People, the folk songs which run through all his 
plays. Much of his reading was done in the com- 
pany of a friend who has left behind him a significant 
little anecdote. He met Georg one evening at 
the Darmstadt Gate, returning through the twilight 
from a tramp. “His eyes were shining. I asked 
where he had been: at first I got no answer. Then 
he laughed, came to my side and whispered, ‘ In 
the woods at Einsiedel and the Fasanerie—all day 
long on my beloved’s heart.’ ” 
B 


II 


Governments have had attacks of sudden madness, which 
passes by the name of philanthropy. The so-called natural 
sciences, which ought really to be called the material sciences, 
since they treat of the material world alone, have ousted the 
higher—the intellectual sciences, beginning with that of meta- 
physics, so renowned in the days of old. 

The rural uncultivatedness of the English garden has 
replaced the symmetrical splendour of the art of Le Nétre. 

The aim of society is its own preservation. 

BonaALpD: Du Divorce 
In 1830 that infernal machine, the July Revolu- 
tion, exploded in Paris, to vibrate through all the 
Chancelleries of Europe. It contrived the final 
disintegration of the German Romantic School, 
inaugurated the journalistic method in literature 
with Heine, Gutzkow, Borne and the ‘“ Young 
German”? movement, and determined Biichner’s 
life. It was pregnant with demonstrations and 
conspiracies—the scarecrow used by Vienna to 
consolidate Austrian influence over the Germanic 
Federation, and the German unrest, which it 
intensified, must now be recalled. The French 
armies had been revolutionary. They had made 
a holocaust in every invaded country, but, ironically 
enough, they had issued, in theory at least, the 
declaration of the Rights of Man. Napoleon did 
not succeed in drowning the idéologues: they 
travelled with him in his baggage wagons and 
remained. 
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At the end of the wars of liberation, the German 
peoples had hoped for constitutions and liberties. 
There were demands for a united Germany and 
representative government. But, the sovereigns, 
though they had bled their people white in self-de- 
fence, would give them nothing in return. The most 
** Jacobinical ”’ of the despots, the Czar Alexander I, 
though he proclaimed at a great review on the 
Plaine de Vertus the policy of a Holy Alliance 
inspired by La Harpe and the mystical Madame de 
Krudner, by which “princes were to love one 
another as brethren and their subjects as their chil- 
dren,” was terrified that these children might grow 
up. Metternich was appointed German governess, 
and though in 1814 the Peace of Paris had promised 
a united Germany, this was denounced by him as 
an infamous proposal. The following year saw 
the German Confederation inaugurated, with a 
Diet at Frankfurt, whose duty as defined by Austria 
was “ to abjure all interventions in disputes between 
the German peoples and their sovereigns, even 
when these disputes related to such provisos of the 
Federal Act as the promise of representative insti- 
tutions, since all rights of sovereignty remained 
intact.”” Grand Dukes and Electors, as well as 
kings, were to rule by right divine. 

The Diet was opened in the November of 1816. 
The Liberals had hoped that it would protect the 
people against their sovereigns. Metternich thought 
differently; and when any sovereign cared to 
dispute its feeble attempts at authority, he found 
himself supported from Vienna by a Metternich 
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horrified at the impropriety of defending any 
subjects against their princes. By Article XIII of 
the Federal Act, every member of the Confederation 
had promised a Constitution within the year. In 
the last draft, this time-limit had been struck out, 
and the meaning of the clause altered by changing 
the “shall grant” into a “ will grant.” Metternich 
remembered France, and was firmly convinced that 
**any concession a Government may make strikes 
at the basis of its existence,’ so it was “‘open to 
every sovereign to treat this as an affair of internal 
administration.” Another article had guaranteed 
the freedom of the Press. This Metternich inter- 
preted to mean, ‘‘not newspapers nor ‘periodicals, 
but learned and scientific works only.” Censorship 
of the written word was established in nearly every 
German State. There was a certain freedom in 
the south—in Bavaria, the king had Liberal sympa- 
thies. The north was entirely reactionary. Saxe- 
Weimar under Karl August was Liberal; but in 
other German States a few concessions, generally 
from motives of expediency, a wish to avert Austrian 
or Prussian influence, or to stand well with the 
‘* Jacobin”’ Alexander, were thrown to the middle 
classes, who had hoped for far wider liberties. 

_ This middle-class revolt, which culminated in the 
Young German movement, found its first expression 
in the Universities. All over Germany professors 
and students agitated. Nationalist aspirations and 
a yearning after reformation “‘ purity’ mingled with 
a demand for representative institutions. The 
feeling at first took apparently innocuous shape in 


on 
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roaming troupes of bearded students, “returning to 
nature,’ bawling patriotic songs, sleeping in the 
open, and living on bread and water. This move- 
ment, half Rousseau and half Fascist, cultivated 
gymnastics as a means of moral regeneration, and 
“‘to prepare for war.” Unlike its successors to-day, 
it was “‘agin the Government” ; anti-militarist 
although intensely patriotic. 

In Jena, Professor Fries thundered Liberalism 
and a united Germany. He had devised banners, 
scarlet, black, and gold, which so caught the fancy 
of Teutonic youth that all through the country 
sedition spread like wildfire. In 1818, five hundred 
students marched to the Wartburg, which the 
Liberal Karl August had placed at their disposal. 
They dined in the Knights’ Hall, bonfires were 
lighted, and after dinner, when the gymnasts had 
given displays, Jahn, their leader, intoxicated with 
rebellion, proposed that, like Luther when he flung 
the Papal Bull into the flames, they should destroy 
every symbol of reaction. The police regulations 
of the Berlin Minister of Justice, a corporal’s cane, a 
pigtail, and an Uhlan’s corset, were burnt with 
ignominy, and the proceedings closed in vinous 
riot. But the demonstration found its echo in 
other towns. There were conflicts between students. 
and police and a refusal to pay taxes in Swabia; a 
wild scheme to assemble a mob on the plain of 
Leipzig and proclaim a united German Republic; 
and in 1819 a Jena student, the exemplary fanatic 
Karl Sand, called at Mannheim on the official 
_ poet, Kotzebue, who was suspected of spying for 
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the Government, and stabbed him to the heart. 
This gave Metternich his chance. He played on 
the nerves of the sovereigns, reminding them of 
the horrors in France, till in the same year came 
the famous Carlsbad Decrees, by which the Federal 
Diet, as the supreme legislative authority, was 
pledged to appoint civil commissioners to control 
the Universities: all professors suspected of sedition 
were to be dismissed, and there was to be an inquiry 
into secret societies by a Commission empowered 
to arrest any German subject. These decrees, 
enacted for five years only, were made permanent 
in 1824. 

But Liberalism did not die, though it seemed 
at its last gasp. Its stronghold Bavaria, was 
jealous of both Austria and Prussia. In 1825, 
Ludwig I abolished the censorship and refused to 
govern without a Constitution. His gesture was 
esthetic rather than practical: he yearned for the 
romantic Middle Ages and a still more romantic 
Greece, built the Glyptothek and the University 
buildings, fostered the arts, and finally forgot 
politics. 

Prussia in the meantime had produced the 
Customs Union, which was to lay the foundation of 
her power; and in 1830 came the Paris Revolution 
to spread hope and consternation. In Hesse-Cassel 
in the following September, a Constitution was 
wrung from the Elector, who was also compelled to’ 
resign: there were disturbances in Hanover and 
Saxony: Duke Charles of Brunswick was dethroned, 
and the Bavarian Palatinate, incorporated with 
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France, was flooded with refugees from Poland. 
A new Students’ Union, which had risen on the 
ruins of the old, welcomed them effusively. Secret 
societies were formed. Boérne and Heine wrote 
articles. Baden was obliged to grant the freedom 
of the Press. More demonstrations—there was one 
in 1832 at Hambach to drink the health of Lafayette 
—led to a resolve to abandon constitutional methods 
and proceed to armed revolt. Secret treaties followed 
between the Courts of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
which promised mutual help “in any external or 
internal difficulty’; there was to be rigorous censor- 
ship on all German books printed abroad; strict 
surveillance of the universities, and a repeal of the 
Baden Press laws. ‘The answer was a plot to storm the 
Frankfurt Guard-House. On April grd, 1833, an 
army of Poles was to march from Besangon, Frankfurt 
was to be seized, the Federal Treasury confiscated, 
and a Provisional Government of intellectuals set 
up. The crazy attempt was made long after it 
had been betrayed to the authorities. It was 
repressed in a few hours with much unnecessary 
bloodshed, the prisons were crowded with students ; 
and now, since a delighted Metternich could point 
with pride to universal conspiracy, reaction, which 
up to then had been sporadic, became really whole-. 
hearted, organized and grew venomous. 

Biichner was still a schoolboy at the time of the 
revolution of July. It went to his head. Instincts 
which had been unformulated now found their ex- 
pression and direction. Again and again in all his 

exercises he finds an excuse to glorify for the benefit 
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of his schoolmasters, in every reference to Brutus 
and Cato, the liberties of 1789. “‘ The Franks won 
Europe’s political freedom, the Germans merely 
her religious. The fight at the Reformation was 
the first battle in a far greater struggle, which is 
to free humanity from the last of its oppressors.” 
It is with some regret that we return to these 
‘scholastic productions, though it is difficult to with- 
hold one’s admiration from a system of teaching 
which produced the Defence of Cato Uticensis (in 
the German tongue) with which Biichner took 
his leave of the Gymnasium. He- compares Cato 
to the standards of the age that judges him: 

“A day of dwarfs can measure no man. Who 
shall appoint their way to eagles, their wings 
spread wide to bend a stormy course among the 
stars? Who cares to count crushed flowers, broken 
on a wind-swept earth, whose gathered fogs had 
thickened, brooding over life? What child dare 
set the measure of its own thoughts or motives, 
when monsters are abroad—to say which is most 
monstrous? Events and their conclusions should 
not be judged as they present themselves to our 
eyes—we should seek to pierce the deepest of their 
meanings. 

“T feel this must be said, that I may show in my 
handling of so difficult a theme the point from which 
all judgment of such a man—the judgment of a 
Roman—may be attempted. His voice can find no 
echo in the opinions and principles of a later age.” 

Professor Brandes * has compared two records of 

* Main Currents in Nineteenth-Century Literature, 
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the effect produced by the July Revolution, the 
first on a considerable and very popular writer, the 
second on Goethe, which may be set against this 
schoolboy essay. 

Heine in Heligoland had lost all interest in life— 
for life meant politics. He was convinced of the 
essential futility of all human effort—knew that 
progress was ‘“‘nothing but the ebb and flow of the 
tides.” ‘“‘The red-hot news arrived from the main- 
land in a thick packet of newspapers. I felt I 
could set the North Sea—the very Pole—on fire. 
I was a son of revolution—flowers that I might 
crown my head for the death struggle—words like 
flaming stars, etc.” At about the same time a 
visitor to the aged Geheimrath was puzzled and a 
little scandalized at being greeted with enthusiastic 
exclamations on the great event in Paris. Then it 
turned out that there had been a slight mistake. 
The “great event” was the settlement ofa controversy 
in respect to “the unity of composition in the 
animal kingdom” between Cuvier and Geoffrey 
St Hilaire, and St Hilaire had won. But Heine’s 
boatman, who had rowed him out to bathe every 
day, may be given the last word. He too was 
overjoyed at the news. He turned it over in his 
mind, and came to a conclusion. “The poor 
people,” he said, “‘ have won a victory.” 


= 


Ill 


STRASSBURG 


Je le revois souple et mince, avec ses cheveux noirs en coup 
de vent. 


Ces touffes de cheveux, comme fouettés d’un souffle de lair, 


accompagnaient bien les tétes enthousiastes de ces hommes de 
1830 et de *48. ob ; 

Je m’ignore pas que c’est un coup de brosse qui disposait 
ainsi leur coiffure. Mais tout de méme ils semblaient vivre sur 
les cimes et dans l’orage. 

Velléda réveuse, les bras joints sur sa faucille mystique, 
croisait ses jambes, admirées d’une jeunesse généreuse. 

Les étudiants s’entretenaient a ses pieds d’amour de justice, 
et de liberté. 


Ils ne rangeaient pas alors dans le parti du mensonge et de- 
la tyrannie. 


ANATOLE FRANCE: M. Bergeret a Paris 


IT was in 1832 that Biichner’s real development 
began. Dr Biichner had decided his son’s profes- 
sion. Georg was to be a doctor and he was to 
finish his education in France. The Strassburg 
Académie had been chosen in preference to other. 
universities with solid medical schools, on German 
soil. French memories had prevailed, and to Strass- 
burg Georg should go. Georg did not want to 
practise medicine, but he saw that Strassburg meant 
freedom—it meant zoology under Duvernoy and 
anatomy under Lauth—so he postponed any quarrel 
with his father, and set forth with the paternal 
blessing, inscribed at the Académie in the medical 
faculty. 
26 
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Dr Biichner had made one miscalculation. The 
Strassburg of 1832 was a hotbed of romantic sedition. 
Alsace had never been Conservative. Earlier than 
any other province, the Strassburgers had flown 
the tricoleur ; in 1794 the spire of the Miinster had 
been crowned with an immense tin bonnet of Liberty 
painted red, for all the world to see. Even in the 
eighteenth century, its officers had been reproved 
for “mounting guard in white silk stockings and 
for dancing in boots at an assembly,” and its “young 
gentlemen” for “ wearing such scanty skirts to their 
coats.” It was a lawless town. 

The Government of Louis Philippe found order 
difficult to keep: Strassburg was crowded with 
refugees from the rising in Poland, with scorners of 
the juste milieu, with Christlike St Simonistes in duck 
trousers, since “ purity is the colour of love,” red 
waistcoats to symbolize work, tunics violet for 
** faith,” which were made to button at the back, 
-to indicate that a man should help his brother 
through life—with their names embroidered on 
their chests, since here and hereafter a man is 
responsible to himself—on pilgrimage through Europe 
for La femme. 

In 1831, some months before Biichner’s arrival, a 
riot against the Moderate Cabinet of Périer had 
been suppressed with difficulty—and many heads 
broken. Literature, which in Goethe’s time had 
- seemed ‘old and well bred,” had found its youth . 
again like a Jacobin Faust and was extravagant, 
idealistic, and alive. 

Biichner’s Strassburg letters are amusing. Some 
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vague misgivings seem to have troubled the family 
in Darmstadt. Would Georg get himself mixed up 
in politics, or would he “be sensible” ? On every 
page he protests his detachment from the Liberal 
party, his scorn of the ‘‘ Republican fop ”’: 

‘‘The Polish General, Romarino, has passed 
through the town. The students opened a subscrip- 
tion and went out with a black flag to welcome 
him. The news of his arrival came—we assembled 
in the Académie at once. But when we tried to 
pass the gate, an officer with Government orders 
put the guard under arms, and refused to let us 
through with our flag. We stormed the gate and 
posted ourselves, three or four hundred strong, 
on the great Rhine bridge. The Garde National 
joined us. At last Romarino came on with a 
crowd of horse. A student spoke an address; he 
spoke another—then a member of the guard. The 
whole guard surrounded his carriage and dragged 
him: we went on at the head of the column, flying 
our flag, with a huge band in front of us. We 
pulled him back to the town, through a vast mob 
which sang the ‘ Marseillaise’ and the ‘ Carmag- 
nole.’ Shouts everywhere: ‘Vive la Liberté’ ; 
“Vive Romarino’ ; ‘ A bas les ministres, a bas le juste 
milieu. Even the town decided to illuminate— 
ladies waved their handkerchiefs from the windows, 
and Romarino was dragged in triumph to his 
hotel, where our standard-bearers handed him their | 
flags with the wish that these flags of mourning 
might soon become the banners of Polish freedom. 
Thanks—shouts of ‘Vivat’? and—the farce is over.” 
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German politics do not seem to have moved 
him: 

“IT shall always stand by my principles—but lately 
I have come to see that only sheer want in the 
great mass of the people can ever bring any 
change. Protests and struggles from individuals 
are the merest folly. They write: nobody reads 
them: they shout: nobody listens: they act: no- 
body helps them. You can see for yourself how 
little likely I am to be drawn into the hole and 
corner politics of Giessen.” 

He insists a little too much. But Bichner, 
though he sympathized with “‘ the movement,” was 
far too unsentimental to be swept off his feet by 
the romantic Liberalism of the eighteen-thirties. 
He saw at a glance the essentials of a situation, 
which seemed entirely to escape his contem- 
poraries, Bérne, Heine, and Gutzkow. The boom- 
ings of that political oratory, which finds its intoler- 
able echoes even to-day, had no message for Biichner, 
whose sympathies struck deeper roots. 

Life meanwhile was quite as amusing as politics. 
He had tramped in the Vosges, seen storms which 
“drove the clouds out over the Rhenish Plain,” 
climbed to the highest peak where one may see the 
Rhine from Bale to Strassburg, on his left the dark 
Jura, and “through tattered rifts’ a wall of ice 
sparkling like the Milky Way: he had slept with 
herdsmen, who owned a hundred cows and more 
than ninety bulls and heifers; there were anatomy 
and zoology to combine with the sonorous Victor 
Hugo, whom he afterwards translated, a romantic 
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midnight Mass at the Miinster, at which, although 
he was sturdily contemptuous of the “duckings and 
tinklings of the coloured priests,” ‘‘the music alone 
made more impression on me than the eternal 
commonplaces of most of our divines, who can 
think of nothing better to say than that God Almighty 
must have been a very clever man to allow His Son 
to be born at this particular time of year.” 

One is often reminded in these letters of the 
Strassburg Goethe, the Goethe who ought to have 
been studying jurisprudence, but who met Frederika 
instead, who climbed with other young gentlemen to 
the roof of the Miinster and toasted the setting sun 
in brimming goblets of Rhine wine. 

Biichner, too, fell in love, though the fashion had 
altered considerably since Goethe’s time. No doubt 
it began with a fervid talk on liberty and the Middle 
Ages—instead of with a practical joke. He chose 
Wilhelmina, the daughter of Pastor Jaegli, in whose 
house, rue St Guillaume 66, he lodged up one pair 
of stairs in a “‘rather rickety room with green wall- 
paper.” Minna, reticent and demure as she appears, 
was no doubt an outrageous coquette. He salutes 
her in every letter with romantic fougue, runs the 
gamut of all the styles of his day from Hoffmann 
to de Musset—then suddenly stops impressing her 
and takes her into his confidence. They kept their 
engagement to themselves—a ltendre secret from 
both families, though Minna later on went into a 
*‘ decline” and insisted that her father should be 
told. 


Possibly it was in Strassburg that Biichner first 
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indulged in political conspiracy—a student who did 
not would hardly have been considered decent. 
Franzos believes that he even went to Frankfurt 
and returned again unscathed, but there is no 
evidence either way. 

The conspiring student pervades the aunesnhers 
of the German and Italian ’thirties: to-day his 
activities, mellowed into a haze of romanticism, are 
invested with the quality of grand opera. A farouche 
tinkle evoked, as from some very ancient score— 
perhaps of Robert le Diable—by an enthusiastic old 
lady in a mid-Victorian drawing-room after tea, mars 
much pathos in the records of Pellico and Mazzini. 
The words patria and libertad seem made to rhyme in 
a conspirators’ chorus, ending in crescendos of both, 
ull the jovial figures, plotting on their gas-lit stage 
behind a row of black footlights, muffle their satanic 
faces in cloaks and sombreros, and disappear, 
diminuendo, with many an echo, into the wings. 
This penalty such writers have paid for dealing 
only in generalities. The actual risks they ran 
were real enough. Very slow starvation, varied by 
an occasional prison flogging, condemnation to be 
shot, with indefinite postponement of execution, 
which then came suddenly when one had begun to 
hope again; years spent chained—without any 
exercise—in the foulest medieval cell; at the best 
exile, where, if one were lucky enough to escape 
- extradition, there remained the problem of scraping 
up a living undisturbed. . 

These rhetoricians were wholly admirable as men. 
They were willing enough to throw away their lives 
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for a phrase: they had seen the vision of *89, and 
their generation was the second of Lafayette; but 
their “slogans,” ‘The Freedom of the Press” and 
‘“‘ Representative Government,” have made little 
difference to the fortunes of humanity at large. 
Biichner admired but criticised, though his sympa- 
thies are evident enough. Persecution is always 
unpleasant to watch; and this particular brand of 
senile futility, of unspeakable harshness, begotten of 
crazy fear, which condemned boys to years of solitary 
confinement, to be spied upon and repressed on 
behalf of a system which the mind of Europe had 
rejected for over a generation, is repulsive enough 
to-day when we read the records of the times. No- 
body young and alive could have been anything but 
the friend of revolutions. But Biichner alone in 
his generation had the stark perception of how 
little political freedom was worth. 


“Ce n’était pas la peine assurément 
De changer de gouvernement,”’ 


sings Madame Angot thirty years later. Bichner 
could have told her that. To him there was only. 
one tyranny—the empty belly; any society which 
suffered it had better give up talking ‘‘ freedom.” 
The /tberta which greets us in these Liberal mani- 
festos is well known to us to-day; the nineteenth 
century has participated fully in its blessings. To 
Heine, Borne, and Gutzkow “ this freedom”? was 
the thing that mattered most. Let the Liberal be 
allowed his quarter column, and humanity would 
be redeemed in many words. 
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There are two letters from Biichner, one to 
Gutzkow, the literary leader of the party, which 
define his position quite clearly. ‘‘ You set out,” 
he reasons, “to reform society from above, by 
means of the educated classes. Impossible! Our 
time is strictly materialist. If you had gone more 
directly to work, you would soon have reached the 
point at which all reform would have stopped of 
itself automatically. You can never bridge the 
gulf between the educated and uneducated. I 
have convinced myself that any well-to-do minority, 
no matter what concessions it may wring from the 
people in power, will never be willing to give up its 
privileged position to the great masses. And what 
of these masses themselves? For them there are 
only two levers—want and religious fanaticism. 
Any party which understands their use will succeed. 
Our time needs iron and bread—and then perhaps a 
cross or something like it. I believe that in social 
questions the only thing to do is to go froma funda- 
mental principle—build up the people to a new 
spiritual life and let the worn-out society of to-day 
go its own way to the devil. Let it die. That’s 
the only new thing it is capable of.” 

The other is to his family: “I have just come 
from the Christmas Market. Crowds everywhere 
of ragged, freezing children, with staring eyes and 
pinched faces, standing before the marvels of flour 
and water, of clay and gold tinsel. The thought that 
for most human beings the very shabbiest pleasures 
are unobtainable luxuries has made me very bitter.” 


c 


IV 
GIESSEN 


THE Strassburg days were probably the most plea- 
sant in Biichner’s short life. Strassburg with its sunny 
mixture of esprit and Gutmiitigkeit, that “ sober 
good sense among the Strassburgers which forms a 
happy medium between the gaiety of their western 
and the phlegm of their eastern neighbours,’ must 
have suited his temperament exactly. The Vosges 
too, which he “ grew to love like a mother,” studies 
that enthralled, and a society which caressed and 
amused him, all served to release his faculties, which 
his boyhood in the little Residenz had held in check. 
All this had now to come to an end. A bye-law 
of the Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt forbade any sub- 
ject of the Duke to pass more than four semesters 
at a foreign university. Biichner therefore was 
recalled to Giessen for the last two years of his 
course, and when these were over, he was to settle 
down and practise medicine. 

This interference with his life must have seemed 
in every way intolerable. We have an English 
opinion of the Giessen of Biichner’s day. Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes, in a letter to Kelsall, calls it a 
‘wretched little town, to which I was only attracted 
by Lcibig’s chemical school.”? Biichner endorses this 
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opinion in a letter to Minna, written soon after his 
arrival. ‘‘ No mountains here from which the view 
is free—hill behind hill, shallow valleys—a hollow 
mediocrity in everything. Shall I ever get used to 
this country? The town is hideous.” 

He takes refuge in Minna, and produces the 
following for her benefit: ‘‘I have just come in 
from the world. A single note made of many 
echoes, from the throats of a thousand larks, beats 
through the brooding summer air: heavy clouds 
are wandering over the earth, deep winds sigh under 
them, like the very music of their steps. Spring 
has loosed me from the rigidity of death. I have 
seen myself and started. The sense that I had 
died would never leave me. Men pulled the long 
faces of Hippocrates, their eyes were glass, their 
cheeks wax, and then at last the whole machinery 
whirred, joints cracked, voices grated out, and I 
heard the eternal barrel-organ—pegs and cylinders 
~ rolling and jumping in the box. I cursed it all, 
concert, box, and melody, with my bitterest curse 
for the wretched scraping musicians. I paled before 
my voice—before my looking-glass. Sweet! I might 
have sat to Herr Callot-Hoffmann. He would have 
modelled me and given me the money to get to 
you with. I feel that I’ve begun to be quite 
interesting.” 

In Strassburg he had made friends. Here he was 
surrounded with schoolfellows. The colts from the 
Darmstadt Gymnasium, grown up and gone on to 
the university, made the most there of its brutish 
and semi-monastic freedoms, indulged their taste 
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for beer-swilling, and for bawling students’ songs 
in the Kneipe. Their jovial esprit de corps, tempered 
by duelling and an occasional wench, found no 
echo in Biichner’s breast. He refused to make 
concessions, and his unpopularity grew. The rumour 
of it seems even to have spread to Darmstadt, for a 
paternal letter—presumably of remonstrance and 
admonition—produces the following reply: 

**T despise nobody, least of all for his intelligence 
or his breeding. It is beyond any man’s power to 
avoid being a fool or a criminal. Given the same 
circumstances we should all be alike, and these 
circumstances are outside our control. Intelligence 
is a very small part of our spiritual life and educa- 
tion the most accidental form of it. Whoever 
accuses me of contempt supposes that I would kick 
a man because he had on a shabby coat. That 
would merely mean that I had transferred a piece 
of ill-manners—which one would never allow one- 
self on the physical—on to a spiritual plane, where 
it would be far more intolerable. But I can call 
a man a fool without ever despising him for it. 
Stupidity has its natural place in the universal 
scheme of human life. I can do nothing to alter 
it, and nobody shall prevent me from calling © 
everything that exists by its name or from avoiding 
whatever does not please me.” 

The absence of Minna had made him restless. — 
“Spring is here at last, and I can still renew your 
violets. They are deathless like the Lama. My 
sweet! How goes it with the good town of Strass- 
burg? So many things must be happening there, 
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and you don’t say a word of them. Je baise les 
petites mains en gottant les souvenirs de Strassbourg. 
Prouve-mot que tu maimes encore beaucoup en me donnant 
bientét tes nouvelles.” 

He began to be sorry for himself. ‘The first 
lucid moment for a week. Headaches and fever 
which have never left me. At night scarcely one 
hour’s sleep, when I need it most. I never get to 
bed before two, and then lasting insomnia, and I 
drift out on to a sea of thoughts in which all my 
senses leave me. My mind is chaos—work has 
become impossible—I do nothing but brood. Every- 
thing turns inwards—if only I could escape from 
myself! I have no cry for any pain—no shout for 
any joy—no harmony for any bliss.) Dumbness will 
be my damnation.” 

Revolutionary schemes, which had been so amus- 
ing in Strassburg, were now the dreariest mockery. 
‘*T have been studying the history of the French 
~ Revolution. I felt myself crushed down under the 
ghastly fatalism of history. I find a horrible same- 
ness in all human nature, and in men’s relationships 
one inevitable power lent to all and to none. Indi- 
viduals are so much surf on a wave, greatness the 
sheerest accident, the strength of genius a puppet 
play—a child’s struggle against an iron law—the 
greatest of us can only recognize it, to control it is 
impossible. ‘Must’ is the cursed word to which 
all human beings are born.” 

In the early spring of 1834 Minna was taken ill. 
She soon recovered, but it preyed on Biichner’s — 
mind, and though he managed to see her for a 
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short time at Easter, his forced return to Giessen 
was much against the grain. 

To his parents he writes from Strassburg in April, 
just before his return: ‘‘ Though I seemed quite 
calm at Giessen, I had fallen into the deepest depres- 
sion. To live under such a Government was like 
having to live in a gaol. I shall go back to Giessen 
with loathing. Worry and disgust have newly made 
WG ieee 


Vv 


IN the years between Waterloo and the July 
Revolution, bad harvests and reckless taxation had 
driven to America nearly a quarter of the population 
of Hesse-Darmstadt. The rest remained and starved. 
On top of the French occupation, which had ex- 
tracted about a milliard marks from the German 
peoples, came the famine of 1816-17, and English 
competition equipped with new improvements in 
technology, which had ruined the Silesian linen 
industry and beggared the weavers. This industrial 
depression affected every class. Incredibly low 
wages prevailed all over Germany and made labour- 
saving machines appear superfiuous. In each State 
a load of taxation—paid mainly by the peasants— 
was heaped upon the shoulders of the subject. In 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Ludwig I, who had promised a 
Constitution, now refused to discuss the subject. 
In 1820 he had been persuaded to draft a law, one 
of whose rococo provisos, the concession to the 
Chamber of a right to ratify the Budget, though it 
forbade its modification, was worthy of a Louis XIV. 
Official Liberalism in most German States vented a 
sheeplike fury at these ‘‘ concessions” in vigorous 
discussion of such matters as the restriction 
of the suffrage or—in Bavaria—the celibacy of the 
Catholic clergy, and left the taxes alone. The 
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townspeople despaired of better things, and soon 
Ludwig, even if he had been more progressive than 
he was, would have found himself between Vienna 
and his people. The Hesse-Darmstadt exchequer had 
been almost rendered bankrupt by continual exac- 
tions in the late war, and he could make no attempt 
to ease the situation. He was succeeded in 1830 by 
his son, Ludwig II, a viveur of fifty-three, who felt 
he knew the ropes and could manipulate the Budget 
as he pleased. Years of good living had left him 
considerably in debt—and his first public act on 
accession was a bland demand, untroubled by any 
thoughts of Paris barricades, that the Chamber 
should vote him an extraordinary grant to pay off 
the accumulated private debts of forty years. Then 
in Oberhessen the peasants rose (unurged by any 
Liberal), armed themselves with cudgels and scythes, 
set fire to several manor-houses, plundered the 
countryside from Isenberg to Butzbach—and were 
quickly bayoneted by a regiment which spared 
neither innocent nor guilty. 

Biichner’s sister has left us an account of this 
affair: ‘“‘ Nowhere was the burden of taxation so 
crushing as it was in Oberhessen. It was reckoned 
at six florins twelve kronen a head. A State journey 
undertaken by the new Duke on his accession had 
cost 100,000 florins. . . . Troops of peasants strayed 
from place to place with drums, swelling their 
numbers with cries of ‘Liberty, Equality.’ In 
Budigen, they forced Count Isenberg to go with 
them a considerable distance—in Nidda they burnt 
the house of the magistrate. Then they divided 
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into parties, which made their way to the Wetterau, 
the Vogelsberg, and Butzbach. Here the tragi- 
comedy ended, though in the palace at Darmstadt 
everyone had made ready to fly, and even in Frank- 
furt the Diet was shaking in its shoes. Prince Emil, 
the Grand Duke’s brother, had been ordered into 
Hessen with three detachments to crush the rebels, 
but an engagement with much bloodshed had 
already occurred near the village of Sodel—and 
this soon ended the matter, though it left much 
bitter feeling behind it. The dragoons, who had 
been called out at Butzbach, only waited for an 
order to be read calling on the people to disperse 
before charging an unarmed crowd. They killed 
and maimed a number of townsmen, who had been 
using peaceful persuasion to get the peasants to go 
home.” : 

This affair terrified the Liberals as much as it 
did the Government. It was spontaneous and in- 
stinctive—the turning of a worm. Its realities must 
have appealed to Biichner in the midst of innumer- 
able petitions, protests against the censorship, and 
plans for another Constitution. But the Liberals 
paid. Their party now split into three: Moderates, 
who had given up all hope; Constitutionalists, who 
still protested; and Democrats, who despaired of 
constitutional reform and plotted revolution. 

Several Giessen students had taken part in the 
Frankfurt rebellion. Now the movement gained 
strength outside the universities. It was recruited 
from the younger members of the liberal professions - 
—from lawyers, pastors, and village schoolmasters. 
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Among these last was Weidig, the schoolmaster of 
Butzbach, a Lutheran visionary who dreamt of a 
return to Reformation purity, of a Germany purged 
and evangelical, united against atheism, reaction, 
and the Austrian whore of Babylon. Restless 
idealism, combined with an ascetic energy that 
centred all his faculties round one idea, had made 
him the head of the local Democrats. He had 
known of the Frankfurt plot, had organized his 
peasants to take part in it, and bound the Giessen 
students into a secret league. But he had taken no 
trouble to get exact information as to forces, for it 
did not occur to him that people could deceive 
themselves or anyone else ina “holy matter.” Only 
at the eleventh hour, when the moment for attack 
had been decided, did he become at all uneasy. 
He went to Frankfurt on March goth, saw the heads 
of the conspiracy, gave an account of his numbers 
in men and guns, and demanded their numbers in 
exchange. To his horror, he was told that the Poles 
were an unknown quantity. The gate was to be 
stormed by a few disaffected soldiers and a handful 
of undisciplined boys. He was astounded, and 
begged that the attack might be postponed; but 
the chiefs had made up their minds, and though he 
could not prevent the Giessen students from flinging 
away their lives, no member of his own flock in 
Butzbach was allowed to take part in the rebellion. 

Retribution followed. The prison in Friedberg 
was crowded. But the accused would give no names, 
and Weidig, who had had time to bury all arms 
and burn all documents, was arrested and released 
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for want of evidence. The Government tightened 
its hold from day to day, until in November, 1833, 
when the Duke dissolved the Chamber, “tranquillity 
had been restored.” 

It was then that Weidig met Biichner and per- 
suaded him into the movement. Conviction of 
the efficacy of such remedies as Weidig and the 
party had to offer had very little to do with his 
decision. Sheer pity at the daily sight of so much 
squalid tyranny perhaps did more to determine 
him. But most probably his real motive was an 
impulse to break at any cost through the bore- 
dom and irritation of his life. To be forced back 
to school is an experience calculated to breed rebel- 
lion in the tamest. Biichner was anything but 
tame, and Giessen restrictions had done much to 
embitter him. Weidig expounded and Biichner 
proposed a policy. 

““The attempts,” he said, “which have been 
made up to now to improve matters in Germany, 
are based upon the reckonings of boys. If ever the 
revolution is to be a serious matter, this can only be 
managed by using the great mass of the people, 
whose number and weight alone would be enough 
to crush the regiments. The thing to do therefore 
is to get this mass on our side, and we must do this 
by secret propaganda. 

‘“The pamphlets which have been written up 
to now have defeated their own ends. They were 
full of the Congress of Vienna, the Freedom of the 
Press, the Edicts of the Diet, etc.—things which no 
peasant will ever trouble his head with, so long as 
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he has enough to eat. Peasants have more serious 
things to think of; they have no feeling for the 
Honour or Freedom of their country, and no 
conception of the Rights of Man—all that leaves 
them utterly indifferent; and it is this indifference 
which explains their alleged fidelity to the princes 
and their refusal to have anything to do with 
Liberalism. Though they are discontented and 
have very good reason for it, they can only think of 
their pockets. Let us use these pockets by showing 
them that they belong to a State which puts 
its heaviest burdens on their backs, while other 
people profit by them—that the laws, which order 
their lives, are in the hands of the nobility, of 
the rich, of Civil Servants. We must do this 
now while it is still effective. If it should ever 
occur to the princes to better the material con- 
dition of the people, then, unless God takes pity on 
us all, the prospects of revolution in Germany are 
gone forever. Look at the Austrians, they are well 
fed and content. Prince Metternich, the cleverest 
of them all, has buried what discontent there was 
in the peasants’ own fat.” 

These are Biichner’s words as deposed by the 
accused student, August Becker. To-day, expressed 
with gentler cynicism, their theory is the common- 
place of politics. The truths they embody might 
appeal equally to Trotsky and Mr Ford. They were 
more startling in 1833. 

The result of the discussion was a pamphlet, The 
Hessian Peasants’ Messenger (Hessische Landbote), 
composed by Biichner to be flung through the 
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windows of the huts or pushed at night under the 
peasants’ doors. This first ““Communist manifesto” 
was a shock to the most advanced of the party. 
Weidig, who only half approved, promptly appointed 
himself censor. He revised the Messenger, which 
reads in its present form like a copy of the Workers’ 
Weekly earnestly re-edited by the Protestant Alliance 
for the benefit of the Fabian Society. Statistics 
insisted on by Biichner are embellished with a 
scriptural call to arms in defence of the city of 
God. Where Biichner had used the word “ rich,” 
this is softened by Weidig into “noble.” Biichner’s 
sarcasms are harmonized into scriptural thunders 
against the “‘ Mammon of unrighteousness”’; but 
though its harshness is softened in parts, the Puritan 
rhetoric may have increased the effectiveness of the 
whole. The original draft has been lost. 

Even so, Weidig was afraid that such principles 
would cost the party the support of all decent men. 
Professor Jordan was horrified, and Dr Hundeshafen, 
a martyr to his cause, expressed the very strongest 
disapproval—only the desperate situation of Liberal- 
ism could warrant recourse to such a measure, 
Biichner replied with scorn that even if these people 
did succeed in overturning the princes, they would 
probably set up a plutocracy as the French had 
done, and that things had better stay as they were. 
He cared nothing for the Freedom of the Press—it 
was far less important that this or that Liberal 
should be prevented from printing his ideas than 
that several thousand families should have no 
potatoes for dinner. 
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At last the type was set on a secret press in 
Offenbach. The Messenger was distributed among 
members in small editions, through Giessen, 
Darmstadt, and all over the Grand-Duchy. An 
organization, arranged in districts, had its head- 
quarters in Giessen. Here members applied for 
fresh copies, when their supply of pamphlets was 
exhausted. Each section armed secretly, met for 
drill and prepared for all eventualities; and for a 
time things went smoothly. At last Fate intervened. 
On the night of July 3oth, two students, Schutz and 
Minnegerode, had been ordered to set out for Giessen 
to distribute seditious literature through the 
countryside. Their supply was exhausted, and they 
went to Offenbach to collect the few remaining 
copies there. Schutz stayed behind, but Minne- 
gerode drove on ahead in a calash and reached 
Giessen at six next evening, loaded with revolu- 
tionary literature. He was arrested at the Frankfurt 
Gate, and conducted in state, with the town popula- 
tion at his heels, in front of the Chief Proctor. 
Before this worthy could accuse him, Minnegerode, 
who felt himself equal to anything, expressed his 
thanks for having been arrested and spared the 
trouble of coming to the authorities himself. He 
was in possession, he said, of a number of seditious 
publications, which he felt that the Chancellor ought 
to see. They had tried to corrupt him with them 
at the Frankfurt Fair, and he was now on his way to 
give them up. ‘“‘There and then,” says the protocol, 
““ he drew out a bundle of pamphlets from his shirt 
and his small clothes, another from the lining of his 
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coat into which it had been sewn, while out of each 
of his boots he extracted two more packets of these 
pamphlets, of which—on his single person—there were 
no fewer than a hundred and thirty-nine copies.” 

Minnegerode was clapped into gaol at once. 
Biichner from his window had watched the pro- 
cession through the streets. He saw that things 
were serious, and rushed off, leaving his room, which 
luckily contained nothing compromising, through 
the fatal gate to warn Pastor Weidig at Butzbach. 
He arrived at midnight, knocked up Weidig, gave 
him the news, rested a little and went on via Fried- 
berg to Offenbach. There at midday he warned 
Schutz, who was starting unsuspectingly for Giessen. 
They went to the printer, broke up his type, and 
burnt every copy they could find. Schutz hid him- 
self till the evening, while Biichner hurried to Frank- 
furt to warn other members of the League. These 
already knew that Schutz was being watched, and 
next night he was smuggled into Mainz, from there 
through the Rhenish plain, and set on his way to 
the frontier. Biichner remained in Frankfurt, where 
he had run across a Strassburg acquaintance, till 
the morning of August 4th. An innocent letter 
home describes the amenities of this jaunt. “I 
chose the night because of the great heat. I walked 
through the most delicious cool under a starry sky 
and continual flashes of summer lightning. I got 
to Offenbach about midday. I had gone round by 
Friedberg because it is so much easier to get into 
the town from that side, without being held up at 
the gates.” 
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He came back quietly into Giessen, whence news 
had reached him of further arrests. When he 
arrived on the following afternoon, he found Govern- 
ment seals on his door, and learned that in his 
absence the Proctor had made a domiciliary visit 
and removed all books and papers. Biichner knew 
that his papers contained nothing compromising. 
He reflected on the situation, and went then and 
there to the authorities, apologized to the Proctor 
for having missed his kind call, and suggested he 
would like to know the reason for it. He was 
informed that this was no mere matter of university 
discipline. Like Poo-bah, the Proctor had several 
functions: the search had been undertaken in his 
capacity of Government Commissioner, while at the 
same time as Proctor of the university it was his 
business to inquire where Herr Biichner had been. 
Biichner deposed on oath that he had been to see a 
friend in Frankfurt. Poo-bah declared himself satis- 
fied, but refused any further information. Bichner 
now felt safe enough to enter a formal complaint 
against the violation of his privacy. It was dis- 
allowed, for pedagogue gave way to commissioner, 
and Biichner let the matter drop. There is a furious" 
letter to his family, telling them of Minnegerode’s 
arrest. ‘‘ For some reason our sharp-sighted author- 
ities seem to have connected me with him.’ When 
I protested, they lifted the seals at once and returned 
me my papers. Nothing but a few old letters from 
you and some in French from M., L., and B., which 
they kept—I suppose till they could find a French 
master to translate them. This conduct enrages 
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me. I feel literally sick to think of my holiest 
secrets in the hands of these dirty brutes. And 
why? Simply because I happened to be away on 
the day they arrested Minnegerode. You can be 
perfectly easy. . . . As for the Chief Proctor, he 
squirmed at my biting irony—I forced him to be 
polite.” There is a pathetic afterthought. ‘‘ If they 
should arrest me without more legal authority than 
they have used to take my papers, what canI do? It 
would no more be my fault than if I had been 
stopped and plundered by a whole tribe of bandits.” 

This bravura passage did not convince the doctor. 
He had never really trusted Georg. At the end of 
August he sent for him to Darmstadt, and his last 
months on German soil were passed in his father’s 
house. Georg only discovered later that Minne- 
gerode had not been arrested by accident. The 
whole conspiracy was already betrayed, and 
Biichner died without having learnt the traitor’s 


_~Nname. 


This was a certain Kuhl, of “‘ sound middle-class 
stock,” a friend of Weidig’s, in whom the pastor 
had every confidence. He had begun life in solid 
comfort on a small fortune from his parents, which 
he increased considerably on his marriage, but had 
managed entirely to dissipate. His vanity had been 
outraged by Weidig, whose position in the party he 
coveted: he needed money and had turned Govern- 
“ment spy some months before the Frankfurt rebel- 
lion. He had approached von Stein, a judge of 
the High Court, with information—on his oath to 
secrecy—of a plot in the Grand Duchy, which was 
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preparing for bloody revolution. Let the Duke 
grant him complete immunity and a considerable 
sum for expenses, and Kuhl would be ready with 
further details. The Duke’s Minister, du Thil, 
temporized for some time; there was a series of 
negotiations between the patriot and his sovereign ; 
but when, on the evening of April 3rd, von Stein 
had been warned that the next day an attempt 
was to be made on Frankfurt, Kuhl rose high in 
official estimation. To be sure, the information 
came too late, but he had so impressed himself 
on the authorities that he was appointed Agent 
Provocateur at once, with a fixed commission on 
results, in a document signed and sealed by the 
Duke in person. 

Kuhl’s policy was now clearly marked out. He 
would mention nothing which seemed likely to bring 
matters to a head. He could keep the police busy 
with people who knew just enough to make them 
interesting, and denounce innocuous students, who 
had found it exciting to drill in secret and read 
censored books, but had never been in touch with 
headquarters, and were ignorant of the extent of 
the movement. The business was profitable and 
pleasant. Kuhl had a free hand, and could choose 
and form his victims from personal as well as 
business reasons. A man works best when he has 
his heart in his job, and the arrogant student, who 
had called Kuhl a burger or a “ Philister,”? was soon 
made to pay for his presumption. Weidig was his 
pet abomination, but Weidig knew too much to be 
denounced, so for a time there was a sharp conflict 
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between private instinct and business policy. By 
the time the Messenger was ready, Kuhl had per- 
fected his system. He had informed the authorities 
that two students were to enter at the Frankfurt 
Gate on the evening of the 1st with copies of a 
revolutionary pamphlet. He was ignorant of the 
author’s name, and did not know where the pam- 
phlet had been printed. The information as it stood 
was quite marketable, so he denied all knowledge 
of Biichner—already suspected by the authorities— 
whom he had decided very wisely to reserve as a 
dripping roast. 

At Darmstadt Georg was received without enthu- 
siasm. A son arrested for high treason would have 
damaged the worthy doctor considerably. He saw 
his practice ruined, his position at Court undermined, 
and Mathilda’s chances of a good match placed for 
ever in jeopardy. Moreover, remembering Napo- 
leon, he detested zdéologues ; besides, Georg had 


- been born on the day of the Battle of Leipzig, 


and though the young fool admitted nothing Dr 
Biichner was entirely unconvinced. His stupidity in 
dealing with the situation was quite remarkable. 
No attempt was made to win Georg’s confidence 
or to arrive at any facts. The boy had been 
sent away to work, and he hadn’t behaved him- 
self. He wasn’t to be trusted. As matters stood, 
it might be safer to keep him at home, and since 


he would be obliged by his own folly to miss a 
- university term, he should not be allowed to idle. 


He shouldn’t waste a minute—no nonsense of any 


kind. So a protesting Georg was shut up all day 


ot de Die 
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long in the laboratory with medical text-books and 
an anatomical chart. 

Georg used the methods of the schoolboy in 
detention. He steeped himself in Thiers and 
Mignet, whose histories of the French Revolution had 
just been published in Germany. If the doctor’s 
footsteps were heard in the hall below, Wilhelm, the 
younger brother, the only member of the family who 
knew how matters really stood, was set to keep “‘cave”’ 
at the door, and warn his brother to find the chart 
and cover up his history books. The tension— 
relieved in the autumn of 1832 by a passing visit 
from Minna, whose engagement had been announced 
the previous April and approved by the Biichners— 
grew every week more acute. Then Georg, inflamed 
by Thiers and by his father, founded in Darmstadt 
a secret “League for the Rights of Man.” This 
last ‘‘ conspiracy ’” in the Duchy met in an empty 
house set back some distance from the street in an 
outer suburb of the town. 

The position of the Liberals was desperate. Their 
headquarters in Butzbach had been abandoned: 
Weidig, as a disciplinary measure, had been ordered . 
to a village in Upper Hesse: each day brought 
news of a fresh arrest at the university, where Kuhl 
kept the authorities well supplied. Most bitter of 
all, copies of the famous Messenger, which was to 
have aroused the countryside, had been gathered 
by the horrified peasants, who found them on the 
floors of their huts, and handed them then and 
there to the police. 


The League for the Rights of Man met twice a 
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week at nightfall. Its members came singly and 
by different ways to the shuttered house, where a 
watch was set on cvery door. Meetings began with 
an enrolment and an oath to each new member. 
“If ever I turn traitor let my only right: be death.” 
They proceeded with solemnity to a lecture on the 
French Revolution and an exposition of the prin- 
ciples of 1789. They debated whether perjury was 
lawful in political trials, and affirmed to a man 
that it was. A suggestion was made that in the 
event of revolution, though all other dynasties were 
swept away, the Hohenzollerns should be allowed 
toremain. The resolution “ that the Hohenzollerns 
would give too much trouble” was carried nem. 
con. Between meetings they drilled in an empty 
granary, shot at a target and practised bayonet and 
pistol. Word was got through to the prisoners in 
Freidberg. A beneficent regulation made two some- 
what curious concessions—a Bible and a packet of 
sugar to each political prisoner. Single letters were 
pricked in the pages of the Bibles to form words 
and sentences: tiny scrolls of parchment screwed 
tight and inserted in the sugar cubes. But one 
morning the Governor, who was short of sugar, 
sweetened his coffee at the prisoners’ bin, and found 
sedition floating at the top of his cup: so all cor- 
respondence ceased. Then they arranged to drug 
the Governor with opium and get the prisoners 
over the frontier. Some warders accepted bribes; 
but Minnegerode, who had been treated with the 
utmost brutality, contracted pneumonia, and the 
‘scheme had to be given up. At last Georg’s nerves 
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gave way. He complained to his brother of utter 
misery. All hope was gone—he saw only ghastly 
futility. In the second week in January, with 
horrible suddenness, came a summons to the 
Criminal Court at Offenbach. The Biichners were 
outraged—the doctor positively Roman. Georg 
must not look to his family to shield him—if he was 
a traitor, he must take the consequences. Georg 
went. It wasa false alarm. All the court required 
was a little evidence in the case of a student who 
had just come up for trial. But Georg returned 
quite desperate, horrified by what he had seen, 
harassed with the fear of arrest, and in terror of 
losing his reason. Escape was urgent, but he had 
no money for it—his father was out of the question. 
From action, which had brought him to this, he 
turned to creative work as a means of steadying his 
nerves and writing out the terror from his mind. 
Danton’s Death was conceived and completed in 
a few weeks, at the laboratory dissecting table. 
Its pages were hidden with the Histories of Thiers 
and Mignet under an anatomical chart when Wil- 
helm’s “‘ cave”? came to warn him that “ papa” 
was in the house. No masterpiece has ever been 
produced more strangely. His first impulse had 
been to a propaganda play on the early revolutionary 
period. He soon abandoned this, obsessed with his 
earlier vision of the “‘ horrible fatalism of all history,” 
and chose as his theme the end of the Danton 
influence, the prelude to the Reign of Terror, the 
final shattering of every pledge contained in the 
Declaration of ’89. He worked on desperately, 
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hoping to sell his play and escape into Strassburg 
with the money. The first draft was made in a 
few weeks—then he began to revise. 

On February 2nd came the sudden arrest of a 
friend—a member of the Darmstadt society, which 
Kuhl, at the end of his other markets, had now just 
begun to open up. 

Buchner was astounded. He warned all the other 
members: arms were hidden in a cellar and the 
meetings stopped. Two of the members got away 
into Switzerland: the others, who had no money, 
remained. He returned to Danton. “I am writing 
through a fever,” he said to Wilhelm, ‘ though 
that does the thing no harm—on the con- 
trary. I have no choice: I mustn’t rest a second 
till Danton is under the guillotine: and then sleep, 
_ sleep—but I must have money.” 

From the middle of February the danger increased. 
Arrests multiplied in Giessen, Butzbach, and Darm- 
stadt. Koch, a member of the society who was to 
die in gaol, was arrested. When the news came, 
and Biichner hurried out to tell a friend, he found 
himself shadowed by a gendarme. He returned 
home to find gendarmes posted at the end of the 
street. To Wilhelm he said, “‘ I’m lost.” Wilhelm, 
with romantic devotion, made him a rope ladder 
to let himself down by the window and escape 
through the garden at the back, if the constables 
came to the door. 

The next day Danton was fair-copied. “I 
might have spent weeks on it, but there wasn’t a 
‘minute to lose’; and to Gutzkow later, “ for 
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Danton’s Death the Darmstadt police were my 
Muses.” 

The authorities this time had set two patrols before 
the house; their presence was not noticed by the 
doctor, but Georg could see them each time that 
he looked up from his work. At last, on February 
24th, the manuscript was ready for the post. He 
addressed it to Gutzkow, who was editing the Liberal 
Telegraaf in Frankfurt, with an urgent request that 
it should be considered, accepted, and paid for. 
Then came a reaction with two days’ deadly lethargy, 
galvanized into sudden terror on the 27th by a 
summons from the Court of Enquiry to the 
Darmstadt arrest house. 

Biichner’s doubts were over: he knew quite 
well what this meant. For the last few weeks a 
summons to the “‘arrest house” had been the euphe- 
mistic form in which final warrants were issued— 
all was finished, and he ran to Wilhelm with the 
summons. ‘“‘ Look,” he said, ‘“‘ my death sentence 
has arrived.” Even then he refused to give way. 
Perhaps another boy of Biichner’s age would have 
gone quietly, confessed and resigned himself to the — 
five or six years’ fortress—the slow starvation—the 
inevitable ruin of health and prospects which a 
crazy Government reserved for its erring politicians. 
But life in Biichner was too strong. At all costs he 
would avoid prison and get clear. There was one 
gleam of hope. The summons had been signed by ~ 
an official whom he remembered as a new-comer to 
Darmstadt, who had had no time to get to know 
people by sight. He begged Wilhelm, therefore, 
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who looked much older than his age, to go to the 
police and impersonate him. Wilhelm agreed at 
once, and it was arranged that if in two hours he 
had not returned to the house, this should be 
Georg’s signal to escape. 

But when Wilhelm arrived at the arrest house, 
he was led before another official, an old friend 
who had known the Biichner family for years. All 
he could do was to stammer that his brother was 
ill, had sent to excuse himself, and beg for a post- 
ponement of the summons. He was drily informed 
that Herr Biichner might take two days’ grace, 
but if, on their expiration, he was still not 
strong enough to show himself, he must be con- 
sidered under arrest. Wilhelm hurried back with 
the offer of two louis d’or which his father had just 
given him to buy books with, since no money for 
Danton had arrived. These Georg refused, and 
Wilhelm, who had been packing up to leave home 
for a post as apothecary’s apprentice when the 
summons came, was obliged to leave his brother in 
despair. “‘We shall never meet again,” were 
Georg’s last words to him. 

At this point Wilhelm’s narrative stops. Of the 
next few days we have no actual record. We know, 
however, that Georg turned to his mother as a last 
resource. Caroline can never have been blind to 
her son’s condition, though pious timidities, wifely 
subjection, and a Lutheran horror of all ‘“ wrong- 
doing’ may have inhibited her advances. To 
have asked his mother’s help against a father 
would not have occurred except as a last resource 
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to any son of those days; but now things were too 
desperate for pretence, the housekeeping money was 
sacrificed, and at the very last minute, on the night 
before his warrant was up, Georg got away. 

He escaped to Wurms, then through the Rhenish 
Plain on to the French frontier, which he reached 
via Wissemberg on March oth, 1835. 

A few days before his escape, Gutzkow, who had 
read Danton, came to an arrangement with the 
publisher, Sauerlander, to concede all rights on 
condition that he retained a few scenes for publica- 
tion in his paper. The result of this bargain was a 
letter to the author enclosing a hundred guilden, 
which reached the Biichner family at the end of 
the month. The doctor opened it. Jl ne manquait 
que ga—every conceivable disgrace had been brought 
upon the family by Georg, except scribbling. He 
handed the letter to his wife. Georg’s name was 
never to be mentioned again. The scene must have 
been a very solemn one. But its solemnities made 
so little impression upon Caroline, that for several 
months the housekeeping money was depleted until 
her son had been set upon his feet. 


VI 


BUCHNER settled in Strassburg and soon began 
to fend for himself. Danton’s Death had gained 
him a connection with Sauerlander, who commis- 
sioned him to make his first translation of Victor 
Hugo’s plays into German. He completed the 
Lucrezia Borgia and Maria Tudor in versions that 
do credit to the originals. Gutzkow invited con- 
tributions and placed him on the permanent 
staff of his paper with Bérne and Heinrich 
Heine. He gave up all thought of being a doctor, 
but worked furiously at natural science under his 
former masters, in the hope of obtaining a post as 
private lecturer in natural science and philosophy 
at the Strassburg Académie. 

The winter of 1835-6 was spent in mastering the 
systems of Descartes, Spinoza, and the Greeks. “I 
sit all day with a scalpel and all night with a book— 
and in a short time I hope to go to Ziirich, and 
there in my capacity as a useless member of the 
community instruct my fellow bipeds in an entirely 
superfluous subject—the German systems since 
Descartes and Spinoza. In the meantime I am 
also occupied letting a few people marry and slay 
one another on paper, and I pray the good Lord 
God to send me a simple publisher and a large 
public with as little taste as possible.” 

59 
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The ‘few people * were Leonce and Lena which 
he wrote for a competition announced by the 
publishing firm of Cotta. It was sent in too late 
to be considered and returned to him unopened. 
This period also produced Lenz, a short story in- 
tended for Gutzkow’s Telegraaf, but left unfinished 
when the paper was suppressed by the Government. 

He took his degree with a thesis, “ Sur le Systéme 
nerveux du Barbeau,” and was selected on the 
strength of it to membership of the Strassburg 
** Société d*histoire naturelle.” 

Danion’s Death, softened and vulgarized out of all 
recognition, appeared in 1835. Gutzkow, when 
he agreed to publish, had not thought of the 
censorship: the play came out with a sub-title, 
*“Dramatic Pictures from the Reign of Terror,” 
picturesquely inserted without Biichner’s leave by a 
publisher who had combined prudery with political 
caution. Expressions like “‘ poor harlot in the 
original were modified into “poor child.” Madame 
Simon’s pithy reasoning in Act I, Scene a, on 
“the breeks of the young gentleman” was very 
prettily edited “if the young gentleman did not | 
behave nicely to her.” Whole scenes were omitted, ~ 
and even the word “wine,” by some unanalysed 
inhibition of the official mind, was substituted for 
the “ Schnapps * of the manuscript. 

A letter in 1837 mentions another play, presum- 
ably Pietro Aretino, which Bichner considered his 
best work. It was destroyed after his death by 
a shocked and faithful Minna, horrified at its 
indecencies and unorthodoxies. The fragment, _ 
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Wozzeck, a manuscript in two rough drafts, was 
discovered many years later by Franzos, among 
papers in possession of the Buchner family. He 
deciphered and published it in 1879. Two plays, 
therefore, and two fragments have established their 
author’s position in German letters. 

Politics were left severely alone. “ The whole 
revolution (in France) has now split into Monarch- 
ists and Absolutists, and is to be gulped down by 
the poor and uneducated. Only hunger will ever 
be the goddess of freedom: only a Moses, who 
sends us the plagues of Egypt, has the chance of 
becoming a Messiah.” 

News came through from Darmstadt of brutality 
to the prisoners: there was a rumour that Minne- 
gerode had been flogged. “How will it end? 
Probably as it did in Frankfurt, where one man 
after the other was quietly buried. It’s easy enough 
to be shot: one takes the consequences of an action: 
but to be ground to death slowly in a fortress— 
how horrible!” Next year Minnegerode died in 
gaol. There was some anxiety about possible extra- 
dition, but the Strassburg authorities decided in the 
end to let the refugees alone. 

The Strassburg project fell through, but on the 
strength of his thesis he obtained a lectureship in 
Zurich in the faculty of anatomy, and left Strassburg 
at the end of the year. From Ziirich on January 
31st, 1837, he writes to Minna that he is counting 
_ the weeks to Easter on his fingers. He sees her 
image all day long “rising among fish tails and frogs’ 
feet, which I think is far more moving than any 
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history of Abelard when Heloise sidled in between 
his lips and a prayer.” 

“Each day,” he says, ‘‘I grow more poetical: 
all my thoughts swim in raw alcohol.” He asks 
her to learn some folk songs. ‘‘ Here the people 
don’t sing, and you know my passion for squalling, 
moaning young women at concerts and soirées. I 
get almost homesick whenever I hear a folk tune—. 
but every night now I sit an hour in the Casino, for 
I love fine rooms with lights and people all round 
me.”’ 

But the strain of his Darmstadt experiences, which 
overwork and some anxiety for the future did 
little to relieve, had affected him in more ways 
than he knew. Dr Biichner, mollified perhaps by 
his son’s scientific success, had allowed his mother 
and sister to visit him in Strassburg. They had 
found him tired and overwrought, and in Ziirich 
his health did not improve. On February and 
he was taken seriously ill, with intermittent fever, 
which, though it left him on the 8th, returned 
in a couple of days. He was nursed by Caroline 
Schulz, the wife of another refugee. This lady has 
left a diary in which she describes his last days in 
a record of lingering ghoulishness. One feels she 
must have attempted his conversion. She did not 
consider a doctor necessary until the 11th. When 
he came it was too late. Biichner seems to have 
died of typhus, though his symptoms—delirium, 
excessive weakness, deafness, and intermittent fever— 
as described by Frau Schulz in a poetico-religious 
vein, leave us somewhat in the dark. 
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Biichner may have felt he would die, for on the 
10th he had already written to Minna, enclosing a 
lock of his hair and begging her to come to him. 
She came at once, arriving on the 17th. He died 
four days later, and she remained through his last 
hours. 

He was buried above Ziirich on the 2ist. A long 
and romantic cortége of exiles, students, and professors 
accompanied the coffin. 

His last letter before he fell ill had been to Minna. 
It is too charming to be missed. I leave it at the 
and of this very imperfect study in part compensa- 
tion to its author for the many injustices I fear he 


‘has suffered at my hands: 


*“My Dartinc, 

Are you all tender solicitudes? Have you made 
yourself ill with anxiety ? Do you know I think 
you'll die! I have no wish to. I’m better than 
ever I was. Sheer terror of the nursing here was 
enough to make me well again. In Strassburg it 
would have been so nice. I would have gone to 


- bed with the greatest pleasure and stayed there a 


whole fortnight—in rue St Guillaume No. 66—up 
one flight on the left, in the rather rickety room 
with the green wall paper. Should I ever have 
rung in vain? 

To-day my mind is peaceful, for it still lives on 
yesterday when the sun shone warm and huge 
out of the clearest sky. 

I, unlike Diogenes, have blown out my lantern 


and hugged an honest man: a dear little hotel 


i Se and ie 
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keeper, who looks like a tipsy rabbit and has per- 
mitted me to rent, in his most commodious house 
outside the town, a huge and elegant apartment. 

Noble fellow! The house is quite near the lake: 
smooth water spread out wide beneath my win- 
dows, and all round me alps like sparkling clouds. 

Will you please come soon? ‘The courage of 
youth forsakes me. Soon I shall get grey hairs 
unless I can renew myself at your blessedness—see 
your most divine simplicities, your lovely lightness, 
and all your wicked vanities—wicked girl! 

Addio piccola mia.” 
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ACT I 
SCENE I 


Scene: A Garden (LEONCE half reclined upon a bench. 
THE MASTER OF CEREMONIES). 


LEONCE Well, sir, and what might your business 
be? Do you wish to prepare me for any calling? 
Do you know I’m very busy? There are such a 
number of things to be done, I’m at a loss which 
way to turn to them. Look here, now, it was my 
intention to spit consecutively three hundred and 
sixty-five times on that single stone. Have you ever 
tried todothat? Justtry. The pleasure one derives 
is quite unique. And—just see here, sir—— Here’s 
ahandfulofsand. YouseeIthrowitup. Nowshall 
we bet? How many grains, do you suppose, have I 
caught upon the back of my hand? Even or odd? 
What? You wouldn’t care to take me? Are you a 
heathen, then—no belief in God, sir? As a rule I 
care only to bet with myself. Oh, it does fill up the 
days so! You know if you would find me some 
companion—a respectable youth, who might be 
willing to come along and do a little betting, I should 
be exceedingly grateful. Then there is one other 
thing I must think out. How best may I enable 
myself to examine the top of my head? Ah, to be 
able, if only in a flash, sir, even, to perceive the top 
of one’s own head! Do you know that with me 
that’s an ideal? I aboulg feel so—reassured. And 
9 
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then—and then—there are so many other tasks of a 
like nature. Do you think me an idler—a man with 
no real purpose? That would be most regrettable. 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES Indeed, your Highness, 
very regrettable. 


LEONCE That those clouds now should have drifted 
and drifted for three whole weeks from the west 
into the east—the thought makes me quite 
melancholy. 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES A very reasoned melan- 
choly. 


LEONCE '— Heavens above, sir, will you never con- 
tradict me? But there—of course you’re pressed for 
time. Oh, forgive me, pray, for having kept you 
this eternity. (The MASTER OF CEREMONIES departs 
with a deep bow.) Sir, I congratulate you on the 
exquisite parentheses made by your knees in bowing. 


(LEONCE, alone, stretches himself full length on the bench.) 


How these bees sag down the drowsy heads of the 
flowers! The sunlight stretches on the grass. Here’s 
a sap of idleness! Idleness, the mother of the 
vices! The things a man will do because he’s bored ! 
He will pore upon a book because he’s bored, and 
he will wed and couple because he’s bored, and 
multiply because he’s bored, and then die off from 
pia flat boredom. And all this, and God knows 
ow much else—there’s the humour—he’ll go 
through with the longest of faces, and never notice 
why. These geniuses and heroes and fools and holy 
men and sinners, and the fathers of families, what 
else are they all but the most refined of idlers? Now 
why should I see that? Why shall I never realize m 
own solid worth; dress the poor thing up in a froc 
coat; reverence its cams and honour its plain 
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morality? Have I no sense of humour? Not even 
enough to pull my own long face and make my little 
joke? That man who just went away, how I envied 
him! I could have thrashed the fellow, I envied 
him so. Oh, to be someone else! If only for a 
minute, some—one—else—! Why, here’s a man 
running. Is there no one thing beneath the sun 
that could make me run like that? 


(VALERIO, half drunk, enters.) 


VALERIO Ha! 

LEONCE (imitates him) Right! 
VALERIO Do you get me? 
LEONCE Ab-so-lutely. 


VALERIO Good. Then we can talk of something 
else. (Stretches himself in the grass. Sits.) I mean- 
while will stretch myself here among the grass 
blades, and allow my nose to flower up among them. 
Some bee perchance or wandering butterfly, stirring 
ay most tender sensibilities, may cradle himself in 
it for a rose. 


LEONCE But, friend, snort gently, or all the bees 
and butterflies will go hungry. With your mon- 
strous great snuffles you’ll be drawing all the pollen 
from the flowers. 

VALERIO No, sir, I am in too deep a sympathy 
with nature. How soft this grass, how very green, sir ; 
I could almost turn ox to eat of it, and then again 
turn man that I might eat of this grass turned ox. 


LEONCE My poor, poor friend! You too, it seems, 
are the miserable possessor of an ideal. 


VALERIO - Lord! Yes, sir. How I have chased a 
will-o’-the-wisp of beef, for the last week. And 
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my life is spent in obtaining the phantom reality. 
(HE sings—) 


Our hostess had a sonsy maid, 

That in her garden stayed and strayed, 
Yes, all day in her garden, 

Until the clock struck twelve, nor made 
To ask a soldier’s pardon. 


Just look, sir, at all these little ants. Pretty things ! 
Do you know it’s most remarkable the instinct there 
is for work and order in these tiny creatures. Now 
there are four methods by which a man may earn 
his bread humanely. A man may find money, or 
he may bet for it, or he may inherit, or he may 
steal in his Maker’s name; but to do. this, sir, he 
must be a very single-minded man, and he must 
keep a firm hand upon his conscience, sir. 


LEONCE You seem venerable enough in these 
principles, and you have never died from hunger 
and never swung from the gallows. 


VALERIO (staring at him) Right, my lord, and 
I say this: a man who gets his money in any other 
way is no better than a low swindler. 


LEONCE Then to work is a subtle suicide, and your 
subtle suicide is your criminal type, and your 
criminal type is your swindler; therefore your worker 
is a swindler. 


VALERIO Right. And yet ants, sir, are such 
very exemplary vermin, less exemplary perhaps than 
they would otherwise be if they could do a little less 
damage. Most exemplary vermin! Shall I deny 
myself the pleasure of tickling one or two of your tiny 
backsides with the toe of my Boot: and of wiping your 
little noses, and trimming your little nails? 
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(Enter TWO POLICEMEN.) 


FIRST POLICEMAN *Alt! Which of them is it? 
SECOND POLICEMAN There’s two there, sir. 
FIRST POLICEMAN Well, look and see, -and tell me 


which wants to get away. 


SECOND POLICEMAN Yes, sir! No, sir! Neither 
of them wants to, sir. 


FIRST POLICEMAN Then the both of us’ll ’ave to 
tackle *em. Gentlemen, good-day. Me and in- 
spector we’re trackin’ down a man. A man, gentle- 
men, a suspected person, sir, a shyster, an alias, a 
lag, a male delinquent. (After a pause, to the SECOND 
POLICEMAN.) Make a note which of them begins to 
turn red. 


SECOND POLICEMAN Yes, sir. No, sir, neither of 
?em’s red, sir. 


FIRST POLICEMAN Well, we must try another 
method. Got your warrant? Got your identifica- 
tion? Where’s your detailed description? (sECOND 
POLICEMAN pulls out papers and hands them to him.) 
Check me, ready, right. A man—— 


SECOND POLICEMAN Two men, sir. Doesn’t seem 
to tally. 


FIRST POLICEMAN Nonsense, my lad. Sound on 
*is legs, both arms intact, mouth, nose, two eyes, 
two ears. Special identity marks—an ’ighly danger- 
ous person. 


SECOND POLICEMAN Might fit the both of ’em, sir. 
Shall I take ’em both in charge? 


FIRST POLICEMAN Hold on, you fool. We’re only 
two—might be serious. No, Ill go and make out 
‘my report. This is a case of ’ighly criminal com- 
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plications, and ’ighly complicated criminality. Now 
if I was to go and ’ave my pint in there, and then 
lay down a bit, see, that ’ud be my business, see, 
and no one else’s—see. But if I was to wet my bed 
—now whose business would that be, eh, lad? 


SECOND POLICEMAN I dunno, sir. 


FIRST POLICEMAN Well, neither do J, see; and 
that’s where the fun starts. 
(THEY go.) 

VALERIO Let no man deny a Providence. Hear, 
sir, what may be achieved by a flea. A little bed 
flea. Now this bed flea came scampering across me 
last night as I lay on my bed. Had he not done so, 
it would never have occurred to me to bring my 
mattress into the sun for an airing. Had I not 
sunned my mattress, I would not have set it down 
before the Moon Tavern; and if Sun and Moon had 
not beamed on me together, I had not so much as 
thought of laying down my mattress for a wine 
cellar, nor of getting drunk in the cool. And if all 
this together had not happened, most estimable of 
ants, I should not now be eaten to the bone by you, 
nor dried up by the sun. No! I should be cutting 
py morsel of beef and drinking my bottle alone in 
the inn. 


LEONCE *Tis the course of an edifying life. 


VALERIO My coarse life, sir, will run its course. 
By recourse to coursing in the course of the late war, 
I saved my coarse skin from coarse Corsicans that 
would have made me a corse; and my only reward for 
thus saving a man’s life is a dryness in the throat, 
which has made my doctor tell me my course is now 
a gallop, and I gallop in a galloping consumption. 
And no sooner had I found, sir, that the consumption 
was abated, than I was seized by a devouring fever. 
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I devoured, sir! I devoured every day, to save one 
defender of my country, many plates of good beef, 
and ate many loaves of good bread, and above all 
drank many bottles of sweet wine. A sad thing, 
sir, that no man can jump off a clock tower and not 
break his neck—that we should be unable to eat 
our four pound of cherries without spitting out the 
stones, or else go in peril of the bellyache. At times 
it makes me so sad, I want to sit all alone in a corner, 
and sing from sunset to sunrise, ‘‘ Look, just look, 
here’s a flea on the wall, flea on the wall, flea on the 
wall,”’ and so on till the end of my days, sir. 


LEONCE Cease your song or you'll turn me into a 
lunatic. 


VALERIO Then I should turn you into something. 
I like lunatics. There’s no good lunatic who’d care 
to change with me. I would be the Grecian Alex- 
ander; the gold sun would crown my hair and all 
my buttons twinkle. General Grasshopper, sound 
trumpets! Mr. Treasury Spider, more money! 
Lady Gadfly, will dear Queen Peastalk soon be well 
again? Doctor Cantharides, we must see about 
another heir! And with all these royal fantasies 
they give you good soup, the best meat, a lovely bed 
and your hair cut for nothing, in a very good asylum ; 
while I, with my bare reason, at the very most can 
only hope to sit on a cherry tree and wait for the 
fruit to ripen. 


LEONCE ‘Till the maiden cherries redden for very 
shame at the sight of the holes in your breeches! 
But, dear sir, tell me your profession! your craft! 
your mystery! your art! your occupation! 

VALERIO (with dignity) Sir, the most arduous of 


all. I do nothing. Nothing, sir! I’m a ready 
loafer. I can loaf with uncanny perseverance. No 
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corns beshame these hands, sir. Earth has drunk 
no single gobbet of any sweat of mine. In work I 
am yet a virgin. And were it not for all the effort 
it would entail, I might make an effort to show you 
the merits of my system. 


LEONCE (with enthusiasm) To my arms, come! 
Brother, we are twin gods. Let us wander effortless 
down the high roads of life, over dust and sweat, till 
we enter at last upon Olympus with gleaming feet 
and with bodies that flower. Come, brother, 
come! 


VALERIO (singing as THEY go) Look, now look. 
Here’s a flea on the wall, a flea on the wall, a flea 
on the wall. 


(BOTH off, arm in arm.) 


AG Lot 
SCENE II 


Scene: A room (KING PETER 1s being dressed by Two 
VALETS. ) 


KING PETER (as THEY dress him) Man was made 
to think; and they make me do all the thinking, 
because they don’t think. A substance is a thing in 
itself: I am it. (HE paces the room.) Do you get 
me? A thing in itself is in itself. Why don’t you 
follow me? ‘Then I have my affections, then I have 
my modifications, and then I have my attributes, 
and then I have my accidents, I mean my accidences. 
Sorry! Where are my shoes? Where are the royal 
cuffs? Hustle! Wait! Free will is free will, quite 
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free! That’s where you get your morality. -Yes. 
Give me the royal breeks. (Rises and goes back to table.) 
You know all these categories: they do muddle you 
up so! They ain’t tidy! There, now! You’ve 
buttoned me up two buttons too much. Where is 
the royal snuff-box? Is it in the right pocket? No, 
of course it isn’t. There, now, you see, you’ve ruined 
my whole system. Now look here, my good fellow, 
you see this knot! This knot in the handkerchief— 
this knot, I say? What did I want to go and knot 
this knot for? Did I want to think of something? 

FIRST VALET When your Majesty decided to knot 
this knot in your handkerchief, it may have been 
your royal intention 


KING PETER Well? 


FIRST VALET To assist your Majesty to remind 
himself of something. 


KING PETER A nasty sticky answer. Well, what 
do you say? 

SECOND VALET Your Majesty had decided to 
remind your Majesty of something, when your 
Majesty knotted the knot in your Majesty’s hand- 
kerchief. 

KING PETER (walks up and down) What, what? 
These fellows, you know, they only muddle me, 
then I get all muzzy. Can’t help myself even— 
now 


(Enter a SERVANT.) 


SERVANT May it please your Majesty, the Cabinet 
is waiting to sit. 

KING PETER (joyfully) | Well, there you are! Cabinet 
waiting to sit—that’s it. That’s what I wanted to - 
think of. Come on now, gentlemen, don’t keep one 
standing here; and do please walk symmetrically. 
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Don’t you find it very hot? Use your handkerchiefs, 
gentlemen; use them on your noses. Your noses 
are all shiny. You know I always get like this when 
I have to speak in public. 


(ALL off.) 
(KING PETER. THE CABINET.) 


KING PETER _ Well beloved, by the grace of God 
it is our intention to give you to know and 
understand—know and understand—lI’ve forgotten 
myself now—— Oh, yes. My son, Prince Leonce, 
must be married. Either my son marries, or he 
does not marry—that’s it, marries—does not marry. 
Either—— Or—— You follow me? These are the 
two lawful positions. Man must think. (HE 
remains awhile thinking.) You know, when I talk 
too loud, I’m never clear who it is worries me— 
me or someone else. (After long meditation.) I am 
I! Am I? Is that not so, Mr. President? 


PRESIDENT Your Majesty, that might be so, or 
again might not be so. 


CABINET (tn chorus) Might be so, might not be so. 


KING PETER (with emotion) That’s it! Thank you. 
Sensible fellers! Well, now, what was it we were 
saying? Oh, yes. What, Mr. President, you don’t 
remember? Well, I never knew so short a memory 
on so joyful an occasion. The sitting is closed. 


(HE departs in pomp, the CABINET following.) 
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AGT -I 
ScENE III 


Scene : A hall richly decorated. Music. 
(Discovered : LEONCE, SERVANTS.) 


LEONCE Is every curtain drawn? Lights to all 
tapers? Pack out the day. Give me night, deep, 
heavy-scented night. Set lamps under crystal bells, 
among the oleanders—let them dream like maids’ 
eyes under their lids of leaves. And bring your 
roses nearer. I would sprinkle my wine, a drop on 
every chalice for a dewdrop. Music! Where are 
viols? Where is Rosetta? Off! Away, all! 


(The sERVANTS leave him. LEONCE reclines on a 
sofa. Music sounds in the distance. ROSETTA 
enters, gaily clad.) 


ROSETTA (approaches, flattering him) Leonce! 
LEONCE Rosetta ! 

ROSETTA Leonce!! 

LEONCE Rosetta !! 

ROSETTA Are your lips tired with kissing ? 
LEONCE With yawning. 

ROSETTA Oh! 

LEONCE Ah, Rosetta, I work intolerably 
ROSETTA You? And how? 

LEONCE At doing nothing. 

ROSETTA Only at loving. 
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LEONCE Still I must work. 
ROSETTA (hurt) Leonce! 
LEONCE *Tis an occupation. 


ROSETTA An idleness. 


LEONCE Right! Always right! Clever child! 
How I prize these sagacities ! 


ROSETTA ‘Then I am only loved out of idleness. 


LEONCE No, your love has turned me idle, and 
I love my idleness. I love you. You are my idle- 
ness. O dolce far niente. Your eyes are dreams 
dreamt over hidden walls, secret and deep. Your 
lips whisper and lull, ripplings of tiny waves. (HE 
takes HER in his arms.) Come, lovely Idleness, your 
kisses are deep yawns; your every step’s a very neat 
hiatus. 


ROSETTA Leonce, you love me? 
LEONCE Well, and why not? 
ROSETTA Yes, but for ever? 


LEONCE How long the word seems! Ever and 
ever. Might I love you five thousand years? And 
then for seven months, and would that do? It is 
very much less than ever, but it is quite a consider- — 
able time. We might take our time loving. 


ROSETTA Or time might take our love. 


LEONCE Or love take all our time. Dance, 
Rosetta. Set time running to the time of your 
jealous feet. 


ROSETTA _—I_ would rather have my feet run out of 
time. (SHE sings and dances.) 


Sad, hurrying feet, and will you seek the dancers 
In painted shoes? 
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Not slumbering lie where the carth’s cold music 
answers? 


Ah, could you choose! 


Hot cheeks that flush to meet such slight caresses, 
Had you your will, 

Would you not rather bloom where no lip presses, 
White roses still? 


Sad eyes that must again shine down the glowing 
Gold candlelight, 

Would you not seek some velvet quiet unknowing, 
Some painless night? 


LEONCE (dreamily to himself) Oh, a dying love 
fairer far than a growing one. I am a Roman, to 
finish whose great feasts the golden fish leapt and 
shimmered in their death hues. How red dies from 
her cheeks! And that still glow sinks in her eyes so 
quickly! Her body ripples into stillness, a tiny 
wave. Addio, addio, amore! Farewell, my love! 
Now I will love your corpse. Rosetta, tears! Do 
you weep, most subtle epicurean? Weep then, 
weep !—but out in the sunlight, where every tear’s 
a crystal. They'll make the finest diamonds. You 
can string them on your neck, and have a necklace. 


ROSETTA Diamonds, indeed! They cut my eyes 
to pieces. Ah, Leonce! (sHE goes to embrace HIM.) 


LEONCE No, careful! Mind my head—our love’s 
laid out inside it. Look, Rosetta, you can see in 
through the windows; look how fair and dead the 
poor thing is. Two white roses laid on her cheeks, 
and on her breasts two crimson ones; but touch me 
lightly; a tiny limb might break and crumble, then 
what a pity! I must carry my head as stiff on my 
shoulders as an old woman carrying a baby’s coffin. 


ROSETTA (laughs) Fool! 
F 
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LEONCE Rosetta! (RosETTA pulls a face.) Thank, 
God! 


ROSETTA (frightened) Leonce! Turn your head. 
LEONCE Not for the world. 
ROSETTA One look, one little one. 


LEONCE Not one! Do you know it would need 
almost nothing to wake my lovely love and call her 
into the world again? And I was so glad to bury 
her. I shall possess a memory. 


ROSETTA (goes mournfully and slowly, singing as SHE 
goes) 
I’m a poor orphan now, 
Trembling—alone. 
Kind sadness be my friend, 
And lead me home. 


(Exit.) 


LEONCE (alone) A curious thing with love! For 
more than a year a man may lie in his bed and 
drowse and wake, and then one fine morning up he 
gets, drinks off a glass of cold water, pulls his clothes 
on, taps his forehead, and remembers. He remem- 
bers! How many women does one need to sing the 
scale of love once up and down again? One woman 
scarcely fills in a note. Why should the haze above 
the world be a prism, catching the white radiance 
of all love and shattering it to make a rainbow? 
(HE drinks.) Which bottle holds the wine to make 
me drunk to-day? Shall I ever be drunk again? 
This is like sitting over an air pump; sharp thin 
blasts cut and freeze me, as if I’d gone out skating 
in the lightest of nankeens. Gentlemen, gentle- 
men, do you know what the Emperor Nero was, 
and the Emperor Caligula? Well, I know! Come, 
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Leonce, let’s have a speech. How I love listening ! 
My life is yawning at me—a huge white sheet of 
virgin paper I must write on till it’s black, and I 
can’t think of a letter. Oh, my head’s an empty 
dance floor, strewn with brown roses and crumpled 
ribbons, with its string-snapped fiddles in the 
corner, and its very last dancers stripping off their 
masks to stare each other down with dead tired 
eyes. Every day now I turn myself inside out, like 
a glove, twenty-four times at least. Yes, and I 
know myself thoroughly—each thought I’m going to 
think in the next twenty-four hours, and each in the 
next week, and ail in the next year, and every dream. 
God, can you tell me, please, which sin it was I com- 
mitted, to be treated like a schoolboy, and sent back 
for ever to learn the same lesson? Hear, hear! 
That’s good, Leonce! Bravo! (HE claps.) I find 
it so helpful to give myself a little encouragement. 
Hear, hear, Leonce! Hear, hear! 


(VALERIO crawls from under the table.) 


VALERIO Your Highness seems in a fair way to 
become a good solid lunatic. 


LEONCE You may be right, yes, seen from another 
angle— 

VALERIO. Wait! This must be gone into. Inthe 
meantime allow me, please, to eat up this morsel 
of beef that I found in your Highness’ kitchen, and 
empty this bottle of wine I perceived on your 
Highness’ table—then I’m your man. 


LEONCE Munch on, sir! This fellow gives me 
back my tenderest feelings. Life has become an 
idyll. All simple pleasures—beer, cheese, and strong 
shag! Quick, sir, but grunt modestly through the 
- snout, and champ quietly with the nether fang. 
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VALERIO Adonis, your legs are safe! Have no 
fear, sweet youth. I am not a broombinder nor yet 
a schoolmaster, and I need no twigs for rods. 


LEONCE An answer always ready. 


VALERIO Oh, my Lord, would I might say as 
much for you! 


LEONGE You mean, I ought to bind your rods and 
use them on your back. Was your breeding so 
imperfect? 


VALERIO It is easier to breed than be well bred, 
and very sad when we remember all the accidents 
a single rise may give rise to. What ways these feet 
have trod since my mother went in the family way! 
How I have conceived since my conception ! : 


LEONCE An outstanding conception. You move 
my very tenderest susceptibilities. ‘The unrestrained 
salience of it strikes me with such vigour that I am 
tempted to strike at the author. 


VALERIO. My Lord, when my mother first took 
ship round the Cape of Good Hope—— 


LEONCE And your father suffered shipwreck on 
the Horn—— 


VALERIO. Wrong, sir! My father was a poor night- 
watchman; his horn of plenty, sir, never grew in 
such abundance as it sprouts upon the foreheads of 
the fathers of richer sons. 


LEONCE Man, you are more shameless than para- 


dise. I pant for your pristine innocence; I long to 
thrash you. 


VALERIO A wooden suggestion, sir—a ponderous 
conclusion ! 
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LEONCE You are the conclusion, and must be 
hammered out. 


(VALERIO runs away. . LEONCE trips and falls.) 


VALERIO You see, you haven’t a leg-to stand on. 
Your legs are in need of proof: they have highly 
improbable calves, and most unconvincing thighs. 


(Enter PRIVY COUNCILLOR and CABINET. LEONCE 
remains on floor.) 


PRIVY COUNCILLOR If your Highness will p-p-p- 
pardon—— 


LEONCE As I do myself, sir. More, I will par- 
don my own good nature, and listen to all you have 
to say. Find a place, if you please. No ceremony. 
What eyes they make when I speak to them of place- 
finding! Here, sir, sit on the ground and make your- 
self at home on it. The ground’s the last place 
you'll ever take; honorary, alas! sir, to all but the 
undertaker. 


PRIVY COUNCILLOR (embarrassed) Would your 
H-H-H-H-Highness be p-p-p-pleased—— (Snaps 
his fingers.) 


LEONCE No, sir, not if you fidget. Put your 
hands in your pockets, or, better still, sit on them. 
This is most disconcerting. Compose yourself. 


VALERIO A child should never be disturbed when 
about to pass its water—very bad for it. 

LEONCE Now, sir! Think of your country, more— 
of your family. If this flood turns back, there'll be a 
risk of apoplexy. 

_ PRIVY COUNCILLOR (produces a paper) Will your 
Highness p-p-p—— 
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LEONCE So you can read! At your age—well, 
well, well! 


PRIVY COUNCILLOR His most gracious Majesty 
requests your Royal Highness to hold your royal 
pee in readiness for the august arrival of your 

ighness’ most illustrious bride-elect, the very 
serene Princess Lena of Pipi, early to-morrow 
morning. 


LEONCE Should my bride await my person, I will 
do my princely will, and allow her to go on waiting. 
Last night I beheld her ina dream. Her eyes were 
so wide, that my Rosetta’s dancing shoe would have 
fitted one exactly foran eyebrow. Her cheeks were 
dimpled in two trenches in which her smile took 
cover. And I believe in dreams. Do you now, 
Mr. Councillor, believe in them? And do you 
suffer these presentiments ? 


VALERIO Of course he does, every night when the 
dinner’s to be overdone, or a fowl’s to die, or the 
queen’s to get the bellyache. 


LEONCE A propos, was there something more to 
come? Please don’t strain—just let it. 


PRIVY COUNCILLOR —_ On the d-d-day of your High- 
ness’ nuptials, it is the intention of the Royal will to 


depose its Royal intentions in your Royal Highness’ 
hands. 


LEONCE Tell the Royal will, sir, I will execute its 
every intention, except such few intentions as I 
have some princely intention of neglecting; but 
these in any case need hardly be so numerous as 
they might otherwise have been, if the Royal will’s 
intentions had been more so. And now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, forgive me for not accompanying you. At the 
moment I have a passion for sitting still, but my 
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benignancy towards you is such as to be immeasur- 
able by any leg. (HE spreads his legs wide.) Mr. 
President, would you care to measure these, so as 
to remind me later on? No? Then, Valerio, give 
Mr. President a lead. 


VALERIO A lead, my Lord? Shall I fix it on Mr. 
President’s neck, and must he follow me on all 
fours? 


LEONCE Man, you are no more than a wretched 
pun. As you have no father nor mother, the five 
vowels became passionate together and begat you. 


VALERIO And you, Prince, are a book without a 
letter—nothing but dashes, dots, and notes of 
exclamation! Mr. President, come! The word has 
a sober sound. For an income we must steal, 
though the outcome of that is a hanging. Fate 
comes to terms with a man before he can come out 
with a term. We must be buried to come by our 
own, since our wit is insufficient even to come by a 
competence. Come, Mr. President. 


(Exeunt.) 


LEONCE (alone) How vulgarly I play the Prince 
with these poor devils! There is always a certain 
pleasure to be got from a certain vulgarity. Now 
I’m to marry. That means I’m to drink up a draw- 
well. Oh, Shandy, old friend, who can lend me 
your clock? 

(VALERIO returns.) 


LEONCE — Valerio, you heard? 

VALERIO Yes, now you'll be King. It’s very 

pleasant. You can drive about all day, and make 

people ruin their best hats by lifting them: cut first- 

class recruits out of decent citizens till you couldn’t 
tell the difference : or make white chokers and black 
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coats into high-grade Civil Servants. Or you can 
die—then every polished button clouds with grief, 
and all the bell-ropes are worn to packthread with 
too much ringing. Doesn’t it tempt you? 


LEONCE Valerio, Valerio, this must be avoided. 
How? Advise. 


VALERIO. ‘There’s the higher education: we 
might be cultured. A priori or a posteriori ? 


LEONCE A priori. Oh, my father does that. 
And everything begins a posteriori now, like an old 
fairy tale—‘ Once upon a time’ 


VALERIO Well, then, we'll serve our country? 
(HE marches up and down, drumming and trumpeting.) 
Tramp, tramp, tramp. 


LEONCE No, no, I beg! No sentimentalities about 
Napoleon! Heroism stinks of brandy and dies of 
dysentery. It depends on recruits and breeds second 
lieutenants. 


VALERIO Shall we be geniuses? 


LEONCE The Nightingale poetry might burble all 
night long above our heads, we should never pluck 
so much as a tail feather to dip into paint or ink; 
we should only go to the devil. 


VALERIO ‘Then we’ll be good, useful members of 
a hard-working community. 


LEONCE I would as soon resign my rights as a 
man. 


VALERIO To the Devil then? 


LEONCE ‘The Devil’s simply there by way of con- 
trast. He exists to show that there’s something in 
Heaven after all. (Springs up.) Valerio, Valerio, 
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I have it! Can you feel no wind scented with the 
south, no secret violet waves, no shattered marble 
columns, no sun-drunk bodies of marble? Great 
Pan has snored; the copper faces peer among dim 
blue leaves, over rushing holy springs—they dream— 
they dream. Of Virgil, the first sorcerer—of Tam- 
bourine—of Tarantella, Valerio! of live blue nights, 
wild with their masks, their torches, their guitars, 
of Lazzaroni, Valerio, Lazzaroni! We leave for 
Italy! 


AGLI -T 
SCENE IV 


Bells. (PRINCESS LENA in bridal dress. Her DUENNA.) 


LENA Yes, now it’s here. And I never so much 
as thinking of it. Not all this time. Everything 
glided on. And then I woke up and I found it 
there, right in front of me. And now this wreath 
tangles my hair, and the bells, oh, the bells! (Bells.) 
(SHE leans back and shuts her eyes.) Oh, how I wish the 
grass would grow up over my grave, with bees 
droning through it! Look how they’ve dressed me 
up! Just like a doll—and stuck this rosemary in 
my hair. Isn’t there an old song, 


‘“‘ Let my grave my cradle be, 
Earth, kind mother, sing to me” ? 


DUENNA My poor lamb! How white you are, 
‘my sweet, with all those heavy jewels ! 
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LENA It isn’t that I can’t love someone—I can. I 
want to be loved. Why not? We’re all of us very 
lonely in the world. Everyone wants somebody’s 
hand to hold until you die and they lay it on your 
breast in accross. But two hands that never sought 
each other, that’s what I mind! Why should they 
nail those up? What has my poorhanddone? This 
ring stings me like an adder. (sHE pulls the ring 


Srom her finger.) 

DUENNA My pet, they tell me he’s a regular Don. 
LENA Yes, but a man—— 

DUENNA My angel lamb—— 


LENA And a man one doesn’t love. -Can’t you 
see? It makes me go hot all over. And to-morrow 
my fragrance will be gone and all my beauty wasted. 
Am I so poor and helpless to be like a mountain 
stream? Must I make a picture of everyone that 
cares to bend over me? Even a flower may open 
herself in the morning, and in the evening she may 
close, and the little winds will dance for her and 
stroke her. Is a King’s daughter then to be so much 
less than a flower? 


DUENNA (weeps) My angel-face. Why, you’re a 
regular slaughtered lambkin. 


LENA I am indeed. The priest stands over me 
with his knife ready. Oh, dear Lord God, is it true 
we can only live through suffering? Is it true the 
whole world is no more than a crucifix, with the sun 
for its crown of thorns, and all the stars for nails, 
and the spear in its feet and side? 


DUENNA My baby. I can’t bear to see you, and 
I won’t let it happen. Will they end by killing you, 
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my duck? Perhaps—who knows? Maybe we’ll 
think of a plan. Let’s cudgel our brains. Come, 
my pretty, come. — : 


(SHE leads the PRINCESS away.) 


End of Act I. 
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ACT II 
SCENE I 


Voice, echoing voice, clear from the deeps that made 
My deepest heart. 

Voice every memory engulfed, obeyed, 
And each old smart.—ADALBERT VON CHAMISSO. 


Scene: An open field. An inn in the background. 
(Enter LEONCE and VALERIO, who carries a pack 
up L.) 
VALERIO Prince, the world seems a very rambling 
kind of building. 


LEONCE Not at all. The world is a tiny cabinet 
stuck all over with looking-glasses. I dare scarcely 
stretch a finger out in front of me, lest I smash it 


all to bits, and see my pretty pictures lying on the 


floor in smithereens. 
VALERIO I’m lost. 


LEONCE For that no one will be a halfpenny the 
worse, except the man who finds you. 


VALERIO —_— But I will rest, if only in the shadow of 
my shadow. 


LEONCE ‘The sun might suck you up. You see 
that pretty cloud up there? That cloud is at least a 
emas you, yet on she sails, coy and tender, and 
oes not deign to ogle your gross material body. 
92 
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VALERIO She might do you some good if she let 
herself down on your head, drop by drop. It seems 
to need her. Prince, you were inspired! Prince, 
we have now walked, and in one morning, in the 
greatest precipitation, through half a dozen grand- 
duchies and a pair of kingdoms. And why? 
Simply because they told you to be a good little 
King, and get yourself virtuously married to the 
sweetest little Princess; and you live on after such 
an insult! Prince, your resignation is exemplary. 
How did you manage not to drink off a bottle of 
arsenic, run up to the second landing of the church 
tower and put a bullet through your brain there— 
to be on the safe side? 


LEONCE Ideals, Valerio, ideals! I contain the 
ideal of a wench, a heavenly wench, a wench of 
unutterable loveliness, celestially stupid. Her face 
is as irresistibly tender as a baby in its bath. There 
is the sweetest contrast between the saintly stupidity 
in her eyes, her luscious, silly mouth, her Grecian, 
sheep-like profile, and the spiritual death in her 
ethereal body. 


VALERIO Oh, Lord, we’ve reached another fron- 
tier! This region is like an onion, leaf over leaf. 
It is a pile of porcelain boxes popped one inside 
the next, the smallest on the top with nothing in it, 
and the biggest with nothing but another box. 
(He flings his pack to the ground.) Shall this pack be 
my coffin-lid? No! I ama thinking man; I have 
thought this out. My Lord, hear me! Why must I 
trapes through the snow, with dusty feet, indifferent 
to the sunstroke, and all because I’m carrying a clean 
nightshirt to go to bed in? I’m a picture of human 
life. Soon evening will be on us; it will find me 
still struggling; my forehead will be lined and 
withered, my cheeks ground to the bone, my eyes 
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glassy, and just time enough left me to creep into 
my clean nightie and crawl into my last bed. How 
very much wiser and happier I should have been 
to have sold it at the first low tavern, got drunk on 
what they gave me for it, and waked fresh and 
happy in the last gold rays of the setting sun. Prince, 
let us apply this theory now. It is only decent to 
cover the nakedness of our innards. Our bellies 
weep, and it is time they were breeched and shirted. 
(soTH make for tavern.) Prince, put your nose in 
this pack: its aroma is royal. It reeks of wine and 
roast. Sweet Sunday breeches, you sprout and 
blossom. Long, pulpy grapes drop in my watery 
mouth; the wine foams and seethes up over the vat. 


(THEY go. Enter PRINCESS LENA and the DUENNA.) 


DUENNA _ I think this day must be bewitched. Will 
that sun never set? Since our escape we’ve walked 
for hours and hours. 


LENA No, darling. Look! These flowers are 
scarcely drooping, and I picked them for a keepsake 
as we left the garden. 


DUENNA But mightn’t we sit down? We haven’t 
had a single adventure—not seen so much as a 
cloister or a hermit, and not even a shepherd swain. 


LENA It isn’t like our dreams, is it?—the dreams 
we dreamt over story-books under those high walls 
between the myrtles and oleanders. 


DUENNA Oh, lawks a mussy!_ Whatever will they 
be saying about us? And yet it has all been very 
tender and womanly and lady-like. *Tis a renun- 
ciation, like the holy flight of St. Ottilia from her 
marriage bed. But now it’s almost dusk, and here 
are we without a shelter. 
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LENA Yes, the pimpernels and speedwells are 
folding in their tiniest leaves. The long, bright 
rays are rocking in the grass stalks like weary dragon- 
flies. 


DUENNA The world’s too dreadful. Not so much 
as a wandering prince! 


LENA It’s beautiful! It’s beautiful! It’s beauti- 
ful! And ever so big. I want to go on for ever, 
through gold days and silver nights. How still 
everything is: a mist of flowers is covering the hill- 
sides. Those mountains sleep like clouds stretched 
out upon the world. 


ACT II 


SCENE II - 


Scene: An Inn ona hill, near by a river. A wide prospect, 
a garden in front of the inn. 


(LEONCE and VALERIO.) 


VALERIO —_ Well, sir Prince, do you like the taste of 
your best breeches? Are those new boots of yours 
running down your throat like velvet? 


LEONCE You see those twisted trees, those box 
hedges and all the flowers !—Each one of them has 
its story, its secret magic story. You see those wide, 
friendly faces, grinning through the wine bush over 
the tavern door? They sit cheek by jowl holding 
each other’s hands, and shiver when they think how 
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old they are, and the world still such a young world. 
But, Valerio, I am young ; and how old the world is! 
There are times when a shiver runs over me, and 
I could sit in a corner and weep scalding tears of 
pity for my youth. 


(VALERIO gives him a cup.) 


VALERIO Here’s your diving bell! Down with 
you head first into a sea‘of wine. Send up your pearls 
to float; and look, the fay folk, the tiny man- 
elves, dance in their chalices of vine bloom, kick their 
goldy shoes and clash their tiny cymbals. 


LEONCE (springing up) Come, Valerio! Action! 
Action! Action! What shall wedo? Shall we thinka 
deep thought? Shall we speculate upon a stool, why 
it stands on its three legs and not on two? Shall we 
dissect an ant, and count the flower stalks, or shall 
we love? Or find a baby’s rattle, a fairy rattle, 
that would go on falling from my hand till I had 
learnt to spell from a thistledown horn-book, and 
could crawl upside down over the ceiling? You see 
I still have a certain fund of enthusiasm unused; 
but though I cook my broth, Valerio, and cook it 
till it boils and simmers, it will be an eternity ere I 
find a spoon to eat it with; and it may cool off | 
uneaten. 


VALERIO = Ergo bibamus! ‘This bottle is not a 
woman, this bottle never sickens in the qualms or 
bores a man to death. This bottle has no caprices 
and no infidelities. °*Tis a constant bottle from the 
first drop to the last. You pull the cork, and every 


dream asleep inside it wakes and foams in your 
face. 


LEONCE  O God, one half of my life would be a 
thanksgiving, if you would give me a single straw, 
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a galloping straw to canter through the world on. 
A fine kicking straw, though it bucked at last, and 
flung up my heels in the dung! This light is eerie. 
Down here it is as still as the grave; and up above, 
the clouds stream on and on, tacking on loose sails, 
veering without a wind. The sun streams out and 
hides himself again. And look! The very oddest 
ghosts rush past one another down the sky. What 
pale shadows! What twisted skinny legs! What 
bat’s wings! And all so quick, and all so tangled— 
in and out and in again. While down here not 
even a leaf dares turn—not a grass blade! The baby 
world has curled himself up, and over his cradle 
ghosts are hovering. 


VALERIO Well! I can’t see what more you want. 
I’m comfortable. To me that sun is just a tavern 
sign over a country pub. Those little fiery clouds, 
that twist about it, make one inscription, ‘‘ The 
Golden Sun,” Licensed Victuallers. This tableland 
spread with its fiery lakes is very like this table. 
Somebody’s upset the wine on it, and you and I are 
a pair of playing-cards. God and the devil are 
having a quiet rubber with us. They’re killing 
time. You’re an ace of kings, and I’m your Jack. 
All we need now is a pasteboard queen, with her big 
red heart stuck like a lollipop on her painted bosom, 
and a long drooping tulip to bury her tender nose in. 
(Enter the DUENNA and the princess.) And _ here 
she is, by God! but her nose isn’t buried in a tulip. 
She’s stuck it in her snuff-box; and it’s not a 
nose either. I would say ’twas a proboscis. (To 
DUENNA.) Most worthy madam, why so much hasty 
agitation? Your flurried gait gives me glimpses of 
your quondam calves, as high up even as your highly 
respectable garters. 


 DUENNA (very annoyed, stops) My good man, why 
G 
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must you open your great mouth so? It has positively 
made a hole in the prospect. 


VALERIO. Most estimable woman, I opened my 
mouth to protect your monstrous nose. *Twould 
bump itself all bloody on the horizon. Such a nose is 
as the tower of Lebanon, looking out over Damascus. 


(LENA come forward.) 


LENA (to DUENNA) My darling, was the way then 
so long? 
LEONCE (dreamily to himself) All ways are long ! 


The death-watch ticks too slowly in our hearts. 
Life’s fever crawls—each crimson drop must measure 
out its time. For such tired feet is every way too 
long. 


LENA (who has listened anxiously —to herself) And 
every flame too bright for tired eyes, and every 
breath too deep for such tired lips, and each new 
word too many for tired ears, 


(SHE enters the house with DUENNA.) 


LEONCE O brave! Valerio, may I not say with 
the Dane, “‘ Would not this, and a forest of feathers 
with two provincial roses on my razed shoes, get me 
a-cry, in a fellowship of players”??? *Twas said with 
so enticing a melancholy. Thank God! I begin to 
be brought-to-bed of a melancholy. The air’s ice- 
clear no longer; Heaven sinks in cloudy gold around 
me; great drops of heaven fall upon my head. 
That voice, Valerio, that voice! ‘‘ Was then the way 
so long?’ A thousand voices, clamouring through 
the world, you would think they had spoken every- 
thing; and now that voice, that voice that shone, 
that spirit speaking on the waters before light came. 
What roarings out of the deeps within me—what 
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a newness within me—a golden voice has poured 
itself in space —‘‘ Was then the way so long? ” 


(Exit.) 


VALERIO No, the way to an asylum is never long. 
It is an easy way to find, and I can show you all the 
private roads, the short cuts, and all the highways. 
Already I see him lolloping down the gravel drive 
to it on an icy winter day, sitting down in the long 
shadows of the frozen trees to fan himself with his 
handkerchief. He is now lunatic! 


ACT II 
SCENE Ill 


Scene: A Room. 
(LENA and the DUENNA from L., DUENNA with candle.) 


DUENNA My darling, you shouldn’t even think 
about the man. 

LENA But he was old, for all his golden hair. He 
had spring on his cheeks and the winter in his heart. 
*Tis very pitiful! A tired body can always find a 
bed to rest itself; but a tired mind—where can that 
fall asleep? I’ve thought a terrible thought. [ve 
_ thought there may be men who must always be 
unhappy just because they live and nobody can cure 
them. (SHE rises.) 

DUENNA My child, wherever are you going? 


LENA Down into the garden. 
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DUENNA But—— 


LENA Of course I am. My darling, didn’t you 
know? ‘They should have planted me out in a 
pot: I must have dew and freshness. The evening 
plays a tune, crickets are singing the day to sleep, 
and big soft violets putting it to bed with their 
scent. How could I stay in this room? The walls 
are crushing me. 


ACT Il 
SCENE IV 


Scene: The garden. Night. Moonlight. 


(LENA perceived sitting on a bank of turf. VALERIO 
some way off.) 


VALERIO  Nature’s very odd. Nature might in- 
spire a man, if she’d only leave off breeding fleas, 
if an inn bed dia not urge her to create, and no 
woodlice chirruped on the walls. There, inside, 


snores shake the universe. Here in the garden 


frogs have asthma. House bugs plague me inside, 


and their brothers of the jungle without. Sweet — 


grass! To sit on you at night is to feel oneself far 
greener than you are. 


(Enter LEONCE. HE Sees the PRINCESS, and creeps gently 
up to her.) 


LENA (to herself) That white-throat chirruped in. 


a dream. The night falls faster asleep, her cheek 
turns paler, her breathing quieter and stiller. The 


moon is like a child asleep, with long gold curls — 
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tumbling his lovely face. A child that sleeps like 
death—a dead cherub laid among dark pillows, with 
the stars all round him for little holy candles. 
Poor baby, so dead and still and lonely! 


LEONCE Up then in your grave clout! Wander 
the night! A white thing crooning after a corpse 
to sing a requiem. 


LENA Who spoke? 
LEONCE A dream. 
LENA Dreams are blessed. 


LEONCE Then dream, most blessed one! I'll be 
your holiest dream. 


LENA Death is the holiest dream. 


LEONCE I am death’s angel. My lips beat their 
wings over your eyes. (HE kisses her.) Sweet 
corpse, your loveliness lies draped on the velvet 
coffin of the night. All nature turns from life to 
love her death in you. 


LENA No! Let me go! (sHE springs up and runs 
quickly off. 

LEONCE Too deep, too deep! My being lost in a 
look, my essence gone! Now death! More is not 
possible. Light dances to meet me, sweet-breath’d, 
gleaming, beautiful, out of chaos. The world’s a 
thin gold shell; light overflows her brim, a wine of 
light. Stars shimmer like pearls in it. I’m the 
wrought handle set to this rare cup. Down, holy 
grail! (HE ¢ries to fling himself into the river.) 


(VALERIO springs up and stops him.) 


VALERIO _— Stop, most Serene One! 
LEONCE Leave me. 
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VALERIO Yes, when your senses have returned, 
and you leave the edge of the water. Your promise? 


LEONCE Fool! 


VALERIO Your Highness should be old enough 
by this time to have forgotten what love means to 
Second Lieutenants. Would you fling back the 
glass through the window-pane you’ve drunk your 
lady’s health in? 


LEONCE You may be right—seen from another 
angle. 


VALERIO Comfort yourself. Tho’ you don’t slee 
beneath the grass, to-night you'll have to sleep this 
side of it. Your death would be far crueller if you 
ventured on a bed in this inn. There you lie on 
straw like a corpse, and the wicked vermin stick you 
in the back like a live man. 


LEONCE  Dolcare where I sleep? (HE Jies on the 
grass.) Man, you have cheated me out of an almost 

erfect suicide. I might live to be a hundred. 

his was my last chance, and the weather was 
exceptionally favourable. Now I’ve lost the im- 
pulse, and you—with your damned paunch, your 
great yellow waistcoat and your sky-blue breeches 
—you’ve spoilt my happiest moment. May heaven > 
grant me a good sound sleep! 


VALERIO Amen. I have saved a man’s life, and 
that’s what I get for it! All God will do about it is 
to certify my own good conscience. Let that kee 
me warm and hold off the rheumatism, and muc 
good may it do me. Good-night, Valerio. 


End of Act II. 


ACT III 
SCENE I 


Scene: The same. (LEONCE, VALERIO.) 


VALERIO Marriage? Would your Highness go 
among the horned men? Will you be yoked for 
ever? 


LEONCE Have you not learnt, Valerio, that the 
very smallest of humans is far too great a thing, 
and life itself too infinitely short, to give us any 
time to love in? And then I know a certain sort 
of people, who seem to imagine that nothing in 
itself can ever be fine enough or holy enough. Let 
them have their way. There is a certain pleasure 
to be had from so estimable an arrogance. Why 
should I deprive my brothers of it? 


VALERIO Most human, and very bestially altru- 
istic. But does she know who you are? 


LEONCE She knows she loves me. 


VALERIO And is your Highness any better ac- 
quainted with her? 

LEONCE Fool! Go, gather names among those 
beds of pinks and columbines. 


VALERIO That means at least she’s something. 
A pink or a columbine, is it? Unless those words 
even are too untender and destructive, and smack 


- too much of the categories. Well—how shall we 
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arrange the matter? Prince, if I have you joined— 
tied up for ever in lawful and irrevocable wedlock 
to this nameless and unutterable female, with your 
father as a witness, will you make me Prime Minister? 
Do you promise ? 

LEONCE I promise. 


VALERIO Good. Valerio the unemployed asks to 
be remembered to his Excellency the Baron Wale- 
rianville. ‘‘ What? Who is the feller? Tell him 
to get out—I never heard of him.” 


(HE runs off, LEONCE follows him.) 


ACT Ifl 
SCENE II 


Scene: Square before KING PETER’S Castle. (A SHERIFF, 
SCHOOLMASTER, PEASANTS in Sunday clothes with 
branches of fir trees.) 


SHERIFF Well, Mr. Schoolmaster, are your lot 
standing properly ? 


SCHOOLMASTER Shoulder to shoulder, sir. Sore 
feet are a great human bond, sir. And they have 
each other to lean on. The bolder among them 
pour spirit into themselves and their fellows. Their 
own rises, and they forget the heat. Now then! 
Show some guts! Present fir trees! Hold them 
straight, can’t you? Give us that pine-wood effect 
pleasing to the royal fancy, your noses for wild 
strawberry beds all waiting to be gathered, your 
nankeen bottoms like the full moons in a glade, and — 


2 


Se et 
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every fir branch the horns of a good fat buck. And 
don’t forget this: last line men will run round the 
man in front of them, thus giving the appearance 
of a square. 


SHERIFF Mr. Schoolmaster, we stand here for the 
sober poor. 

SCHOOLMASTER Well, I’m so sober I can hardly 
stand. 


SHERIFF — Ask your people toremember it. Here’s 
what the schedule says. ‘ Lower orders. These, 
selected for their well-nourished appearance, to take 
their alignment spontaneously in clean linen, with 
smiling faces, on the main avenues to the castle.’ 
Now don’t shame us. Remember, if I catch any 
man not grinning 


SCHOOLMASTER More grit there! If I see one 
head being scratched, or one nose being picked 
while the royal pair’s passing, you’ll know the reason 
why. And what we want is a good hearty cheer. 
None of your ba-baing! Sound, loyal emotion, see? 
If I don’t get every heart in the right place, see? 
you'll feel my boot in the wrong one, see? Don’t 
you know what’s been done for you? Show your 
proper gratitude. Why were you lined up here? 
So’s the royal breeze, coming from the royal kitchen, 
might be wafted down your noses, and give you 
some idea what a first-class dinner smells like. Come 
on now! Practise that cheer. Hip. Hip. 


PEASANTS Hip. Hip. Hip. 


SCHOOLMASTER Hip. Hip. Hip—Horray. Now 
altogether. Vi—— 


PEASANT Vi—— 
SCHOOLMASTER Vat. 
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PEASANTS Vat. 
SCHOOLMASTER Vivat Rex ! 


(THEY repeat.) 


That’s Latin. That’s what you get by compulsory 
education. To-night we give an apache ball—all 
rags and tatters. Each man has been ordered to 
punch his neighbour’s head till he’s raised a red 
cockade on it. 


ACT Iil 
SCENE III 


Scene: The Great Hall. (LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
powdered and grouped with elegance. The MASTER 
OF CEREMONIES with SERVANTS in the foreground.) 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES ‘This is dreadful—dread- 
ful. Everything gone to ruin—joints all burnt— 
congratulations flat. The cupid on the cake 
has melted into the rosebuds. The very stiffest 
collars wilt with melancholy, like the ears of a_ 
pensive sow. The peasants’ nails will all have to 
be re-scraped, and they’ve begun to need a shave. 
The crack regiments have let off their popguns by 
mistake. ‘The twelve marriageable virgins languish 
into horizontal positions, protesting all the while 
their desire to keep upright. In their crumpled 
veils they look like nothing so much as a litter of 
Angora rabbits, with the court-poet snuffling all 
round them like a worried guinea-pig. Not one 
staff officer can maintain his military Ronde The 
wedding salt has positively crystallized on the neck- 
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laces of the ladies-in-waiting, and every minute they 
look more angular. 

SECOND VALET They at least should be comfort- 
able: their shoulders get plenty of air. If they 
can’t be open-hearted, at least they’re open-backed. 
MASTER OF CEREMONIES They are little maps of 
Africa, whose central is its only undiscovered por- 
tion. Quick! Back to your windows! Here’s his 
Majesty. 


(Enter KING PETER and the CABINET.) 


KING PETER The Princess ran off too, eh? Well, 
it’s ail very tiresome. And not a sign of His Royal 
Highness. Well, well, well. Are you doing what 
I told you? Is your eye glued on that frontier? 
MASTER OF CEREMONIES Yes, your Majesty. From 
the drawing-room windows we have a view of the 
frontier from end to end. (Yo vaLeT) Well? Can 
you see anything? 

FIRST VALET Please, your Majesty, I can see a 
little dog: he is wagging his tail, and he has run 
right through the kingdom. Perhaps he is looking 
for his master. 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES Well, and you? 


SECOND VALET  ‘There’s a man going for a walk 
on the north frontier; but it’s not the Prince, sir. 
I should know him anywhere. 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES And you? 
THIRD VALET Sorry, sir, nothing! 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES Well, that’s nothing to 
speak of. And you? 


FOURTH VALET Not a thing, sir. 
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MASTER OF CEREMONIES That’s even less. 


KING PETER Well but, Mr. President, what about 
that law? Didn’t we pass a law about all being 
jolly together? Let me see. ‘ Universal rejoicings for 
self and subjects.’ That was it, eh? Wasn’t that 
our considered resolution ? 


PRESIDENT Yes, your Majesty. It was voted on 
an order in council, and you had it posted up. 


KING PETER _ Well, now, shouldn’t I be compro- 
mising myself if I was to neglect that resolution? 


PRESIDENT If it were at all thinkable for your 
Majesty to compromise himself, this might be a 
case in which it would be a trifle thinkable. 


KING PETER _ Well, but we issued our royal word. 
Didn’t we? Well, then, all we have to do is to set 
our resolution in motion Come on now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we'll start being jolly. (Rubs hands.) Mr. 
President, I must say I feel quite—quite bucked. 


PRESIDENT — Every right-minded subject has been 
ordered to rejoice with you, in so far as such rejoicing 
may be consonant with the duties of a humbler 
station. 


KING PETER You know, I’ve got so bucked, I 
don’t know what to do about it. Ha! Ha!—Ha! 
Ha! Ha! Any Gentleman-in-Waiting who cares 
to may see about a new pair of breeches. Or a 
new red coat, if he likes. Better still, I might make 
out an honours list. I might gazette a few colonels, 
what! But that ought to be afterwards—after the 
wedding. Mr. President, didn’t paragraph three of 
that order in council say that wasn’t to come till 
afterwards? 


PRESIDENT Yes, your Majesty. 


RSet ts 
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KING PETER _ Well, but suppose the Prince doesn’t 
turn up in time, and we haven’t got a Princess? 
Then what shall we do? 


PRESIDENT Your Majesty, zf her Highness is not 
pets and his Highness should be equally absent, 
then 


KING PETER Well? What? Get on—get on! 


PRESIDENT Then obstacles may be said to have 
presented themselves to a happy consummation of 
the marriage. 


KING PETER How careful, Mr. President! Is that 
sound logic? If—then. Seems all right. But my 
royal word? Didn’t I give my royal word? 


PRESIDENT Let your Majesty console himself with 
the example of many other Majesties. Many Majes- 
ties have given their royal word, your Majesty; 
but a royal word is sometimes —sometimes—almost 
insignificant. 


KING PETER What? Then you think I needn’t 
worry ? 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES Your Majesty need have 
no false scruples. 


KING PETER Well, I but said I’d enjoy myself. 
And I wanted to enjoy myself. I was looking for- 
ward to it. That’s what worries me. I’d arranged 
it was to be from twelve to twelve, so as to make a 
night of it. Now it’s all off, so to speak. The 
thought turns me quite melancholy. 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES I can make out a special 
order for loyal subjects to partake of your Majesty’s 
feelings. Those with no handkerchiefs by them shall 


_ be instructed to confine themselves within the limits 


of a certain decorum. 
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VALET Stop! I have seen a moving object. A 
shifting prominence. Something in the nature of 
a nose. Its obverse is obscured by the frontier. 
Beside it is a man. Now it approaches with yet 
another man, and lastly with two persons of the 
opposite sex. They advance upon us. 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES From what direction? 


VALET Now they are near—now nearer. They 
have reached the front door of the Palace. They 
are here. 


(VALERIO, LEONCE, the DUENNA and the PRINCESS enter 
masked.) 


KING PETER Well, and who might you be? 


VALERIO Ah, who? Who indeed? (Slowly re- 
moves several masks, one after the other.) ‘The question 
makes me quite neurasthenic. Am I this one? Or 
that? Or am I the other? How can I tell? I 
feel I could dissect myself for ever. 


KING PETER But you must be someone, mustn’t 
you? 


VALERIO _— Decidedly I must, if your Majesty com- 
mands me. But in that case, gentlemen, pray 
turn your mirrors to the wall. Cover your steel 
buttons, I beg, and never look at me. Oh, gentle- 
men, avert your eyes: I shall see myself in them. 
Then how can I tell what I am? 


KING PETER This man, you know, he worries 
me. He’s flummoxed me already. I can’t think 
any more. 


VALERIO Your Majesty, my loyal intention was 
to announce to this cultivated assembly the positive 
appearance of the two world-famed mechanical dolls. 
Could I know myself better, I might call myself the 
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third, and no doubt the most remarkable; but I 
have never discovered my existence-—not yet. 
(Movement.) Let no man wonder at this ignorance 
—for it is highly probable that I have no real notion 
what I am talking about. I do not so.much as 
know that I do not so much as know. More prob- 
able still, my voice is being used for me; and all 
my words might just as well go dancing to a French 
horn and a tabor. (Jn a nasal voice.) Gentlemen! 
ladies! We have here the duel of the sexes, a nimble 
little man and the sweetest little woman. Gentle- 
men, a gentleman! Ladies, a perfect lady! All 
art and clockwork, simple springs and a little plaster 
of Paris. Both are set going by a tiny ruby button 
inserted neatly under the little toenail of the right 
foot. These springs, pressed lightly, set all the 
works in motion, and they hum on, guaranteed for 
fifty years. These people are poised so cunningly, it 
would be almost impossible to distinguish them from 
livehumanity. See,gentlemen! Ifwedid not know 
they were made of papier maché, how could we distin- 
_ guish them from other normal members of a civilized 
community? Both are honourable, and they speak 
without an accent. Their morality is complete. 
They rise and bathe at half after seven every morn- 
ing. At mid-day, on the stroke, the gong rings, 
and they sit daintily down to their little lunches; 
at night the clock strikes, and they pop into bed. 
Their moral sensibilities are highly developed. The 
lady, gentlemen, has no idea that can attach itself 
to the word smallclothes. The gentleman, ladies, 
would feel himself unmanned and dishonoured if 
asked to run upstairs after a chambermaid or down- 
stairs in front of her. And they are cultured, very 
cultured indeed. The lady will tinkle you any air, 
or trill from the very newest opera; the gentleman’s 
linen is spotless, as you see, your Majesty. They 
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are both ina delicate predicament! The mechanism 
of attraction has whirred, and all day their bosoms 
have been heaving. Its effects are obvious. Seven 
times already the gentleman has arranged the lady’s 
shawl; and every time the lady has rolled her eyes, 
cast them to the ground, and languished at him. 
They have murmured in unison the pretty words, 
Hope, Affection, Confidence. Both stand before you 
tuned. To start them off, we need only say one 
little word—‘ Amen.’ 


KING PETER (fingers to his nose) In effigy! That’s 
what they call it, in effigy. Mr. President, when 
they hang a feller in effigy, isn’t it much as if they 
hanged him in his person? 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES In some cases, your 
Majesty, it is very much better. He gets his hang- 
ing, but he doesn’t feel so bad about it. 


KING PETER Well, now, Ive thought this out. 
Listen to me. I’m going to have this wedding in 
effigy. (Points to LEONCE and LENA.) This one for 
the Princess, and this one for the Prince. Then I 
shall have kept my royal word, and I can start 
enjoying myself. Set all those bells going. Run 
through the ode. Double quick now! Where’s Mr. 
Chaplain? 


(The courT CHAPLAIN steps forward, clears his throat, ~ 
turns up his eyes to Heaven.) 


VALERIO ___ Begin, murderer, ‘“‘ leave thy damnable 
faces and begin.”’ One, two, three. 

CHAPLAIN (worried) Do these persons intend—— 
VALERIO — Because and whereas of — 

CHAPLAIN Howsomever—— 

VALERIO —_In the beginning was the world. 
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CHAPLAIN On behalf of — 
VALERIO God being very very bored—— 
KING PETER Just run it through, Mr. Parson. 


CHAPLAIN (settles down) If it is the intention of 
your Serene Gracious Highness, Prince Leonce of 
the Kingdom of Popo, and furthermore and likewise 
the intention of your Royal and Serene Highness, 
Princess Lena of the Kingdom of Pipi, and the 
mutual desire of both your Royal Serene Highnesses 
to accept one another in matrimony, will you please 
speak clearly, and pronounce distinctly the word 
66 >? 


yes 
LEONCE and LENA Yes. 


> 


CHAPLAIN Amen. 


VALERIO Very neat indeed, Mr. Chaplain. Male 
and female created He them, and the beasts of 
Paradise stood around them in pairs. 


(LEONCE removes his mask.) 


ALL The Prince ! 


KING PETER Eh? What’s this? My son? His 
Royal Highness? I won’t have it. Done in the 
eye! Swindled! I forbid the banns. Who is the 
young person? (Rushes at LENA.) 

DUENNA (removes LENA’S mask. Triumphantly) She’s 
as good as you are. 


LEONCE Lena! 

LENA Leonce! 

LEONCE Oh, Lena—now they’ve turned us out 
of Paradise. 


‘LENA _You’ve deceived me shamefully. 
H 
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LEONCE And you me. 
LENA Oh, wretched accident! 
LEONCE Accursed fate! 


VALERIO Ha! Ha! Ha! So your Highnesses 
fall into each other’s arms! Well, now you’ve fallen 
in, you must fall for one another, and never fall 
out again. 


DUENNA At last—at last! Now I can die happy 
These ancient eyes have seen a wandering Prince. 


KING PETER My dear, dear children, I’m so 
shaken with emotion! Now I can’t enjoy myself. 
I think I’d better think. I’m a happy old man. 
To you, my son, I bequeath with a sigh of thank- 
fulness every vestige of the political situation. I 
will devote myself to speculation, assisted by the 
House of Lords. Come, gentlemen, let us think— 
think solid—think undisturbed, and think all 
together. That man there, you know—he’s muddled 
me Bp so. I shall have to get him straight in my 
mind. 


(HE retires with his CABINET.) 


LEONCE (to the ASSEMBLY) Gentlemen, my consort 

feels we owe you an apology. We have kept you . 
standing far too long. It would be less than human 

to expect any further rejoicing. Go home for to-day, — 
but return early to-morrow as jubilant and loyal as 
you please. We will hold ourselves prepared for 
any number of festive wishes, loyal addresses, and 
congratulatory odes. To-morrow we rejoice officially 
from the very beginning. You are dismissed. 


(ALL off, except VALERIO, the DUENNA, LEONCE and 
LENA.) 


LEONCE Lena, we’ve our pockets full of ginger- 
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bread and lollipops, of dolls and hussars. What 
shall we do with them? Paint them on mustachios, 
and buckle on their swords to have a game of 
soldiers? Or put them on black coats and infuse 
them with politics and diplomacy, while we sit on 
the floor and watch all their antics through a micro- 
scope? Shall I buy you a musical box for the milk- 
white zsthetic mice to dance to—with hundreds of 
tunes? Shall we found a national theatre? (LENA 
Shakes her head and leans on his shoulder.) Yes, I feel 
we could do much better than that. Well, we'll 
break all the clocks and tear up all the calendars. 
We'll count days by dandelions, and months by the 
fruit and blcessom. We’ll set up a burning glass on 
every corner of the frontier to catch the sunrays. 
Winter shall die, and we’ll evaporate in sunshine, 
distil ourselves off in it to the Island of Capri, and 
live the year round at Ischia among the violets and 
roses in the orange and laurel groves. 


VALERIO And I’m to be Prime Minister. My 
first decree is this. Who soils his hands with work 
is incapable of managing his affairs. Who works 
to the detriment of his health is punishable by law. 
The objectionable person, who babbles sedition 
about the sweat of his brow, is merely a criminal 
lunatic to be shunned as a pest of society by all 
honest men. ‘And now let’s find a shadow, and lie - 
down in it. But first a little prayer! Oh, good 
Lord God, please send us an abundance of figs and 
melons, a heap of macaroni, harmonious accents, — 
the musical glasses, and the New Religion. 
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AGT-J 
SCENE I 


A Room. (HERAULT DE SECHELLES, Some LADIES (at a 
card table), JUL (a litile apart), DANTON on 
a stool at JULIE’s feet.) 


DANTON Look, the pretty lady! How daintily 
she shuffles her cards! Ah, she understands! She 
gives hearts to her husband and diamonds to every 
other man. She has a dainty foot, but she trips 
easily. Her man wears little horns and calls them 
heat bumps, and laughs it off so. You can make us 
fall in love with lies even. | 


JULIE Say you believe in-me. 
DANTON Can I tell you that? We know little of 
anyone. We are thick-skins. Our hands grasp and 


cling. Nouse! Wecanonly touch leather. We’re 
very lonely. 


jutr You know me, Danton. 


DANTON One calls it knowing. You have dark 
eyes, your hair tempts me; you’ve a dainty skin, 
and you say, ‘My darling George.’ But (touches 
her eyes and forehead) there—inside! What’s there— 
behind it all? We have clumsy senses. Know one 
another! We should have to break skulls to do 
that—rifle each other’s thoughts. 


A LADY (f0 HERAULT) What are you doing with 
your hands? 
HERAULT I? Nothing. 
LADY Then don’t turn your thumbs in, It 
doesn’t look well. 

119 
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HERAULT You see, that gesture had its own par- 
ticular significance. 


DANTON Julie, yes! I love you like the grave. 
JULIE (turns away) Oh! 


DANTON No, listen—they say graves are to rest 
in. Rest and the grave. It’s one thing. If that’s 
truth, I’m buried in your lap. I’m under earth. 
Sweet grave! Your voice mourns me—your lips are 
bells; your breasts are mounds above me; your 
heart’s my coffin. 


LADY (fo HERAULT) Lost! You’ve lost! 


HERAULT — An amorous adventure which one pays 
for like all the others. 


LADY Sir, you declared your passion like a deaf 
mute—on your fingers. 


HERAULT Well, and why not? One’s fingers 
surely should make themselves understood most 
easily. I made a rendezvous with a card queen— 
my fingers were princes turned into spiders. And, 
madame, you were the fairy. It went ill, though. 
The queen was so pregnant, every minute she bore 
a new brat. I’d forbid my daughter such a game. 
Queens and knaves tumble each other so lewdly, 
each instant there’s a childbirth. 


(Enter CAMILLE DESMOULINS and PHILIPPEAU.) 


HERAULT Philippeau, how sad you look! Have 
you worn a hole in your new red cap? Has St 
Jacob frowned on you? Or did it only rain at 
guillotine time? Did you get a bad place, man, and 
see nothing ? 


CAMILLE My friend, you are aping Socrates. Do 
you know what that great man asked of Alcibiades * 
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when he found him one day in the dumps? 
‘Hast lost thy shield in battle? Hast been con- 
uered at dice or at swordplay? Or did another 
sing better or strike better on the lyre?’ You 
classical republicans, you should be dosed with 
guillotine romanticism. 


PHILIPPEAU To-day again twenty heads. We 
were wrong: they condemned the Hébertists only 
because they betrayed without enough system—or 
perhaps because the decemvirs would have thought 
themselves lost, and trembled—that men could live 
a week, more trembled at than they. 


HERAULT They would turn us antediluvians. 
St Just would not be sorry to see us crawl again on 
all fours, so that an Arras lawyer might use Geneva 
clockwork to construct us nightcaps and school 
benches and a God Almighty. 


PHILIPPEAU For that alone they wouldn’t fear 
to add a few more noughts to Marat’s reckoning.* 
How long must we be foul and bloody like new- 
born children—have coffins for cradles, and trundle 
heads? We must go on—set up a committee of 
amnesties—reinstate the expelled deputies. 


HERAULT — Revolution is at her reconstruction 
stage. Let it end, and the republic begin! Let the 
_ keystone of our law be right—not duties. Let it 
_be set on well-being, not on purity. No punish- 
ments! Self-protection! Fach man should be a 
power holding its own rights, working itself out after 
its own nature—good or bad, wise or foolish. What’s 
all that to the law? We’re all fools. Who has any 
right to impose his private foolery? A man should 
be as free to take his pleasure in any way, so he 
hurts no other man, spoils no man’s enjoyment. 
‘ Each an individual ’—that should be the motto for 
‘our state. 
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CAMILLE France shall be reclothed in light veils, 
clinging gently on the body of her people: each 
ripple of a vein, the tension of each muscle, each 
straining sinew, all must be felt through her new 
garment. Let her body be fair or foul, she has the 
right to be what she is; and what right has any man 
to cut a gown for her? Rap those knaves across 
the knuckles who’d hide the shoulders of so sweet a 
sinner as our France in nun’s veiling. Give us 
naked goddesses! Olympian games! Bacchante, 
rose-crowned curls, wine that foams, breasts falling 
and rising, lips that sing, love—wicked love—looser 
of limbs. These Stoics may do as they fancy. 
We don’t forbid them to sit for ever in their corners 
munching roots. They shan’t spoil our pleasure 
though, with more shows of dying gladiators. 
Epicure, you demigod—Venus, fair-flanked! You'll 
replace holy Marat and St Chalier at the gates of 
our heavenly republic. Danton, you shall lead the 
attack in the Convention. 


DANTON I shall, thou shalt, he shall. Old 
women say, ‘If we’re not all dead.” When one 
hour’s finished there’s sixty seconds gone. Eh, 
young fellow? 


CAMILLE Why say what goes without saying? 


panron Ah, so many things go without saying. 
And who’s to wind up your pretty toys, eh, and set 
’em all going? 

PHILIPPEAU Well, we—we and all decent folk. 


DANTON And? It’s a long word—it separates 
us rather. It’s a good step, and decency wants her 
breath to get so far. And suppose she didn’t? 

You can lend decent folk your money—or be god-- 
father to their brats, or let °em marry your daughter 

Well—that’s all you can do with ’em. 
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CAMILLE If you thought that, why did you start 
this fight? 
DANTON Those fellows sickened me. Could I see 
the mincing Catos and not try to kick ’em in the 
rump? My humour works so. (HE 7%ses.) 
JULIE Must you go? 
DANTON I must go. They’ve rubbed me all up 
again with their damned politics. (Going.) Let 
me prophesy unto you between this door and the 
staircase. Our statue of Liberty is not cast. The 
furnace glows, and we may still all burn our fingers 
at it. 

(HE goes.) 


CAMILLE Let him go! Do you think he’d keep 
his hands off, if it came to it? 

HERAULT No; but he’d do it to kill time, as 
you play a game of chess. 


ACT I 
SCENE 2 * 


A Street. (SIMON; his WIFE.) 
stMON (beats his WIFE) You damaged bit! You 
wrinkled trull! You wormy sin-apple! 
wiFE Help! Help! 

(People run in.) 
crowp Pull ’im off! Get in between them! 
Pull ’em apart! 
SIMON No, Romans! Unhand me! Let me 
divide this carcase—you vestal ! 
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WIFE Me a vestal, am I? I'll teach you, you 
beast ! 


simon Nay, from thy shoulders I will pluck these 
veils, 
Fling down thy wormy body in the sun. 
Thy corpse’s every wrinkle holds a viper, 
Thou whore—thou 
(THEY are pulled apart.) 


FIRST CITIZEN What’s it all about? 


simon Where is our virgin? Answer! No, I 
cannot call her so. Our maiden? Not that even. 
Our wife then! Hah! our woman! No, not that! 
One name alone—it chokes me—lI’ve no breath 
for it. 


CITIZEN All the better, it won’t stink of brandy. 


sIMON (to himself) Virginius, old man, wrap your 
white head; the raven shame perched on it pecks 
your eyes out. A dagger, Romans! (HE sinks to 
the ground.) 


WIFE He’s all right, but he can’t stand more 
than three. Brandy’s his third leg. 


CITIZEN He goes on three, does he? 
WIFE No, he sits down. 


CITIZEN  ‘That’s it: he goes on three and leans 
on the third till it gives way under him. 


simon ‘Thy vampire mouth has sucked my heart’s 
blood dry. 


WIFE Oh, leave him be, do! This is about the 
time he gets to grieve for things. It’ll soon pass off. 


CITIZEN What’s he got to grieve for? 
WIFE Well, you see, there was I, you see, just 
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warming myself on our steps in the sun. We’ve 
got no wood, you see. 


CITIZEN Take this nose—— 


WIFE And then there was my girl, you see, just 
gone round the corner; she’s a good girl, and she 
earns the money for her daddy. 


SIMON Ha, she confesses ! 


WIFE You dirty Judas! Would you have so 
much as a pair of breeks, if the young gentleman 
didn’t go in to her and unbutton them? You reek- 
ing brandy cask, do you want to go thirsty, do you? 
We've all got to work, haven’t we? Why shouldn’t 
she? Her poor Ma had pain enough to bear her, 
and labour too. Can’t she do something now for 
her poor Ma? And you, you fool—what harm 
does it do her anyway? 


sIMON Ye gods! A knife! Lucrece! Give me 
a knife, ye Romans! Ha! Appius Claudius! 


ciTIzEN A knife, yes; but not for the poor 
harlot. What has she done? She did nothing. 
Her hunger goes begging and whoring. A knife 
for those who buy the flesh of our wives and daughters. 
A knife for those that lust after the daughters of 
citizens. Your bellies rumble from hunger, theirs 
from gluttony.* You have holes in your coats, they 
have good cloth to warm them. You have corns 
on your hands, their hands are soft as silk. For this 
you work, friends; and they do nothing All they 
have, you’ve earned; and they have filched it of 
you. When you need a pair of halfpence from 
our stolen inheritance, must you go whoring or 
eg them? They are sneaking thieves, and we 
must strike them dead. : 


ANOTHER CITIZEN ‘They have no blood but what 
they’ve sucked from us. They said, ‘ Strike down 
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the aristocrats, kill the wolves!’ We hanged the 
aristocrats to lanterns; and they said, ‘ The veto 
empties your bellies.” We killed the veto. They 
said, ‘ The Girondins are starving you.’ We guillo- 
tined them: but they have raised the dead. We go 
as before in broken shoes—freezing. Shall we peel 
off the skin from their legs to cut ourselves breeches? 
Shall we pare off their fat to make us broth? Citi- 
zens, up! Death to all with no holes in their coats— 
death ! 


CROWD Death! 

FIRST CITIZEN Death to all that read and write! 
SECOND CITIZEN _ Death to all who fly the country! 
CROWD Death! Death! Death! 

(A young MAN is dragged on.) : 
voices Look at him! He’s got a handkerchief! 
That’s an aristo! Up with him—over to the lan- 
tern—up! 

SECOND CITIZEN Why can’t he use his fingers? 
Hang him up! 


(A lantern is let down.) 
YOUNG MAN Gentlemen! 


CITIZEN Gentlemen—what? There aren’t any. 
You’re the last. Up he goes! 


Some sing: Those that rot below the ground 
Slowly by the worms are found; 
Better far to swing on high 
Than a lazy death to die. 


YOUNG MAN Pity! 
THIRD CITIZEN Just a little game with a noose 


round your neck, sir. That’s all it is. Two seconds 
and you’re done. We’ve got more pity than you. — 
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We die of work. We hang on a rope choking for 

sixty years. We'll cut ourselves down now. Upz-he 

goes! 

YOUNG MAN If you hang me to this lantern, will 

that make you see any clearer? 

SEVERAL VOICES Good! That’s good! Bravo! 

Hear that? 

VOICES Oh, let him off! What’s the good? _ 
(HE disappears. Enter ROBESPIERRE, followed - 

by WOMEN and SANSCULOTTES.) 

ROBESPIERRE What ails you, citizens? 

THIRD CITIZEN What can you give us? Those 

few blood-drops in August and September didn’t 

red the people’s cheeks. The guillotine’s too slow. 

We want a hailstorm. Shoot ’em all down to- 

gether! 

FIRST CITIZEN Our wives and children cry for 

bread. Let ’em eat rich-man’s-flesh. Kill! Kill! 

Kill everyone with no holes in his coat. 

ROBESPIERRE In the name of law—— 

FIRST CITIZEN What’s the law? 

ROBESPIERRE The people’s will. 

FIRST CITIZEN The people? Us! We’re the 

people, and we want no law: that’s the law. In 

the name of the law no law. So that’s death. 

VOICES Quict! Hear Aristides! Good old In- 

corruptible ! 

A woMaANn’s voicE Hear the Messiah! Hear him 

that comes among you to choose and judge! He 

shall strike down the wicked with his big sharp 

blade. His eyes are eyes of truth; his hands are 

hands of righteousness. 
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ROBESPIERRE Poor people! Virtuous people! 
You do your duty, for you sacrifice your enemies. 
People, you are great! Your voice is made known 
in thunderclaps and in the flash of lightning. But, 
O people, your justice must not harm your own 
bodies. Your great rage has turned and wounds 
itself. Your strength alone can be your peril; your 
enemies know that. Your law-givers are watching ; 
let them guide your hands; their eyes shall not 
deceive you, your grip is inescapable. Come then, 
people, follow to the Jacobins. Your brothers wait 
there, to fling out their arms to embrace you. On 
our enemies we will hold bloody assize. To the 
Jacobins! 


MANY VOICES To the Jacobins! Long live Robes- 


pierre ! 
(All off. 
simON Abandoned! Out upon it! (HE Iries to 
get up.) 
wiFE ‘There! now, there! (sHE helps him.) 


SIMON Baucis, faithful wife, you singe my head 
with coals of fire 


WIFE Steady now, steady ! 


sImON Dye leave me now? Turn from me? 
Can you forgive me, Portia? 

Did I strike you—there ? 

’Twas not this hand, this arm: ry madness did it, 
His madness is poor Hamlet’s enemy. 

*Twas not Hamlet struck you. Hamlet denies it. 
Where is our daughter? Where is my little Susy? 


WIFE _—_ She’s just gone round the corner. 


SIMON To her, then, come—to her, my virtuous 
spouse ! 


(Exeunt.) 
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ACT I 


SCENE 3 * 
The Facobins’ Club. 


A CITIZEN FROM LYONS The brothers from Lyons 
send us, that we may pour our bitterness in your 
ears. We do not know if that cart, which bore 
Ronsin to the guillotine, was in reality a hearse 
for Liberty. But this we know—that since that day 
the murderers of Chalier raise their heads again and 
walk as bold as if for them no grave were waiting. 
Have ye forgotten Lyons is a stain on earth* of 
France? She must be hidden with the heaped-up 
limbs of traitors. Have ye forgotten that this 
whore of kings can only wash her scabs in Rhone 
waters? Have ye forgotten that this great flood 
of revolution must flow out thick with the corpses 
of nobles, to meet the navies of Pitt, and strand 
them in mid sea? Your pity chokes the Revolu- 
tion. The breath of aristocrats is poison vapour 
to Freedom. Only cowards die for the Republic— 
a Jacobin kills for her. 

Hear then! If in you we cannot find again the 
driving strength of the tenth of August,* of the 
days of September, of the thirty-first of May, for 
us, as for Gailliard the patriot, there remains one 
thing only—Cato’s dagger. 

(Applause and confused cries.) 


A JACOBIN We will drink hemlock with our 

Socrates. 

LEGENDRE (springs to the tribune) | Why turn our 

eyes on Lyons? Those men who wear silk shirts, 

who roll in coaches, who speak like books, who sit 

in boxes at the theatre—those men, citizens, in these 
I 
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last days have felt their heads fast once more upon 
their shoulders. They are witty fellows, comrades ; 
they say Marat and Chalier should suffer double 
martyrdom—be guillotined in effigy. 


(Sensation in the whole assembly.) 


VOICES Dead men—their tongues have struck 
their heads off! 


LEGENDRE __ Let the blood of those saints sprinkle 
them. I ask each member here of the Committee 
of Safety, ‘ How long have you been deaf? ’ 


COLLOT D’HERBOIS (interrupting) And I ask you, 
Legendre, whose voice it is gives breath to such 
foul thoughts, that they come alive and dare speak? 
It is time to strip off masks. Hear! Your effects 
lack causes, your call accuses its echo, your reasons 
their deduction. Legendre, the Committee of Safety 
knows more logic, never fear. The marble heads 
of these saints shall remain unsullied. More—the 
heads of traitors shall be turned to stone by them. 


ROBESPIERRE I demand a hearing. 
ALL Hear! Hear the Incorruptible! 


ROBESPIERRE I waited, citizens, on that voice of 
indignation which cries on all sides round me— 
alone—to speak. Our eyes were open; we watched 
the enemy arm himself, saw his head rise; we gave - 
no signal of alarm; we let the people guard itself. 
Did it sleep? Has it not rushed to arms? 

We saw the enemy creep from his lair—approach 
us. He stands now here, uncloaked, naked in burning 
daylight—each blow now mortal to him—he is dead ! 
Dead already when your eyes have touched him. 

Had I not warned you before? The Republic’s 
secret enemies lie in two camps. They serve two! 
masters, under flags of two colours; by opposite 
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ways they hurry to one end. One faction we have 
crushed. Its careful madness would have set aside, 
for poltroons, for weaklings, the most proved and 
worthy of our patriots. They would have filched 
her great sword from the Republic. They denied 
property and the Supreme Being, that they might 
cleave divisions for kings to enter by. They aped 
the mighty drama of revolution to discredit it with 
studied folly. Had Hébert triumphed, he would 
have twisted our Republic into chaos—would have 
brought peace to tyranny. The sword of law cleft 
this traitor. 

What is that to our enemies? Rogues of another 
sort can help them even now to achieve that very 
end. We have done nothing, citizens, while another 
faction raises its head uncrushed. It is the very 
opposite of the last one. These men would sap our 
strength: their battle cry is ‘ Pity.” They would 
cheat the people by degrees—filch their arms—ay, 
and the strength which forged them; leave us 
unnerved and naked—an easy prey for kings. 

A Republic’s arm is fear, citizens; her strength 
is purity. For without purity, citizens, fearcorrupts ; 
but without fear, citizens, purity is powerless. Fear 
is the consequence of virtue. It is no other than 
quick, strong, unswerving, untiring justice. 

And they will say: ‘Fear is the weapon of 
tyrants’; they will call us tyrants too. ‘hat is 
true, citizens—if a blade in the hands of Liberty 
be like a sabre wielded by the Satrap of a King. 

Let kings rule their brutish followers by fear— 
as kings they will be right; but we can use fear 
too; grind into dust with fear, and with fear only, 
all enemies of the Republic. Your right is greater 
than theirs. A tyranny of freedom set against 
tyranny must govern revolutions. : 
~ ‘Mercy for Royalists,’ cry some. Mercy for 
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rogues then? No! Mercy for innocence, mercy 
for the afflicted, mercy for the weak, mercy for 
humanity ! 

Peaceful citizens alone shall man the defences of 
society. In Republics only Republicans are citizens. 
Royalists and foreigners are enemies. It is mercy 
to punish—to stamp out all enemies of mankind; 
to forgive is an outrage; each sigh of such foul pity 
is a breath, citizens, swelling the sails of England, 
helping Austria. There are men, who, fearing the 
maimed sword arm of the people, would poison her 
strength’s wellspring with their vices. That is the 
most subtle, perilous, the vilest of all plots against 
freedom. A hellish trick—a trick of Machiavelli! 
No! Shall it be said such plans find shape in human 
brains? Did it not happen of itself—by hazard? 
No hazard can excuse it—the poison works—the 
danger is as great. 

Citizens, lechery is the sign, the very brand mark 
of your aristocrat. In Republics it is no mere moral 
fault, it is the crime of treason. The libertine is 
freedom’s greatest enemy, most smoothly perilous, 
when the service he appears to do is greatest: the 
worst of citizens is he who will wear out ten red 
caps rather than work a day. 

You will understand me better, if you will think . 
of men who slept in garrets once, and now loll in 
their coaches; of men who fornicate with ci-devant 
countesses and baronesses. And we ask: Why is 
our people plundered? Have we cut the gold claws 
of kings, when even lawgivers—the very rulers of 
that people—make show of luxury, of every vice 
that fouled the erstwhile courtier; when we see 
them now, these marquises, these counts of revolu- 
tion, lie with rich wives, give huge suppers, lose at 
play, keep lackeys, wear velvet and brocade? Can 
we wonder, when such men pass themselves off as 
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wits; when they speak in mincing voices the epi- 
grams of aristocrats? 

A while ago, Tacitus was aped by one of them. I 
could answer him with Sallust, and trick myself out 
as Catiline. Yet I believe no other stroke of mine 
is needed: the portraits are complete. 

No truce, then, no parley with the rogues whose 
one thought has been to plunder the people. They 
hoped their fraud might go unpunished; for them 
the Republic was a speculation, revolution their 
profitable business. 

Terror strikes them now at the examples we have 
made; they seek slily to turn off the hand of justice. 
One might fancy each of them whispering to him- 
self: ‘I am not virtuous enough to be so terrible. 
O law-giving philosophers, pity my weakness; I do 
not dare to say I am corrupt—I had rather say to 
you, ‘‘ Be not so cruel.” ’ 

Ah, people! Innocent people, be calm! Be 
calm, ye patriots! Say this to your brothers in 
Lyons: The blade of law does not rust in their 
hands to whom you gave it—the Republic shall 
behold a great example. 

MANY voices Long live the Republic! Long 
live Robespierre ! 


PRESIDENT The session is closed. 


ACT I 
SCENE 4 


A Street. (LACROIX, LEGENDRE.) 


Lacroix Legendre, what have you done? Do 
you know whose head you have struck off with 
those busts of yours? 
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LEGENDRE  -A dandy or two—a few fine women; 
that will be all. 


LACROIX You are a suicide, a shadow that kills 
itself and its master in one stroke. 


LEGENDRE Explain. 


LACROIX I thought that Collot spoke clearly 
enough. 


LEGENDRE Collot? Does he matter? He wasa 
bottle of champagne that the cork jumped out of. 
He was drunk as usual. 


LACROIX Fools speak the truth, and children; 
so do tipsters. Whom do you think Robespierre 
meant by Catiline? 


LEGENDRE Well, who? 


LACROIX It’s plain enough. They’ve clapped 
the heads off the Atheists and Communists; but the 
people’s no better off. Its feet still go bare in the 
gutters; it needs more skins for shoe leather. The 
guillotine thermometer must go on rising a few 
degrees now, and the Committee of Safety will go 
to bed in the Place de la Guillotine. 


LEGENDRE And what have my busts to do with 
that? 


LACROIX _Can’t you see yet? You have defined 

a counter-revolution. Now it’s official. You have 
kicked the decemvirs awake, guided their hands. 
The people is their Minotaur: it must be fed with 


corpses—so many a week—or they’ll be eaten 
themselves. 


LEGENDRE ~~ Where is Danton? 


LACROIX — How should I know? Buying the 
Venus de Medici retail off all the grisettes of the 
Palais Royale. He calls it making mosaics. Lord 
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knows which limb he’s at now. Sad that nature 
can only set her beauty out in lots—like Medea’s 
brethren, all broken up and stuck in pieces on to 
different ladies. Shall we go to the Palais? 


(Exeunt.) 


ACT I 
SCENE 5 


A Room. (MARION, DANTON.) 


MARION No, don’t! Let me be! Look, Ill sit 
at your feet and tell you a story. 


DANTON You could use your lips much better. 


MARION No, please. Not now. Listen. I come 
from a respectable family. Mother was a clever 
woman. I was very well brought up. She always 
said, Modesty is the greatest virtue; and when 
visitors came and started talking, she would send 
me out of the room. If I asked what they’d meant, 
I’d be told to think shame of myself; and when 
she gave me a book to read, I was nearly always 
made to skip a page or two. But the Bible I might 
read as I chose, in it everything was holy. There 
were some things in it I could never understand; 
and I didn’t mean to ask anyone. I kept things all 
to myself. Then one spring, something began to 
happen all around me—a thing in which I had no 
share. I lived in an air of my own; I was almost 
stifled by it. I laoked at my body, and af times I 
thought there were two people, and they melted 
into one again. A young man came to our house 
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in those days. He was beautiful, and he often said 
mad things. I never quite knew what he wanted, 
but I had to laugh. And mother—she often asked 
him to come; we both longed for his visits. So 
then at last we couldn’t see why we shouldn’t lie 
between two sheets together—just as we'd sat 
together on two chairs. I liked that better even 
than the things he said; and I couldn’t see why 
they should make me miss the best, and be left 
with only the other. We did it on the sly, and so 
it went. But I became like a sea that swallows 
everything, and storms and storms. For me he was 
only the opposite—all men poured into one body. 
That was how I was. What could you do against 
it? 

At last he saw. He came one morning and kissed 
me as though he would have choked me. His arms 
wound round my neck. I was terribly frightened. 
Then he let me go and laughed, and said he’d 
nearly done a mad thing. And he said I should 
keep my robe and use it; it would wear out soon of 
itself; he said, he didn’t want to spoil my pleasure 
till the time came—pleasure was all I had. And 
then he went—and again I didn’t know what he 
wanted. That evening I sat by the window. I 
am very sensitive. I can only know things round ~ 
me by feeling them. I sank back in crimson waves— 
in the sunset. A crowd came down the street, — 
children ran up to meet it, women leaned out of 
windows. I looked down. They were carrying 
him in a basket; a moon-ray touched his white 
forehead, his hair was all clinging: he’d drowned — 
himself. 

That made me cry: but it was the one break 
in all my life. Other people have working days 
and Sundays, they work on six days and pray 
on the seventh; every year when their birthday 
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comes, they stop and feel solemn, and think of next 
year. I can’t understand. I have no breaks in 
my life, and no changes. I only go on and on, 
longing and reaching out, like fire, like rushing 
water. 

My mother died of grief. All the folks point with 
their fingers—at me. That’s stupid. It’s the same 
what you find your pleasure in—in bodies, or holy 
pictures, or flowers, or wine glasses, or children’s 
toys—it’s the same feeling. Who enjoys most prays 
most. 

DANTON Why can’t I hold your beauty in me— 
all—all in my arms 


MARION Danton, your lips have eyes. 
DANTON I would be half the air, to bathe you 


in light waves, to break on every curve of your 
sweet body. 


(Enter LACROIX, ADELAIDE, ROSALIE.) 


LACROIX (remains in the doorway) Forgive me, I 
must laugh. 

‘DANTON (grudgingly) Eh—well? 

LACROIX I think of the street. 

DANTON And 
LACROIx ‘There in the street were dogs—a bull- 
dog and a lapdog—plaguing each other. 

DANTON What do you mean? 

LACROIX I just remembered, that’s all. It made 
me laugh. “Iwas so edifying. And the girls all 
peeping from their windows. Parents should be 
more prudent—they ought to forbid them even to 
sit in the sun—flies might go crawling on their 
hands and set ’em thinking. Legendre and I have 
visited nearly every cloister. The little sisters of 
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the revelation through flesh caught at our coat 
tails and asked for a blessing. Legendre gives one 
her penance—he’ll have to fast himself a whole 
month for it. I bring you two vestals of the body. 


MARION Good day, Miss Adelaide. Good day, 
Miss Rosalie. 


ROSALIE Tis so long since we’d the pleasure. 
MARION I was so sorry 

ROSALIE La! We’re busy day and night. 
DANTON (f0 ROSALIE) My girl, your hips are 
smaller. 

ROSALIE Lord, sir, every day one grows more 
perfect ! 


LACROIX What difference between an ancient 
and a modern Adonis? 


DANTON But Adelaide has now a modest, decent 
charm; even her face is a fig leaf, which she holds 
up coyly in front of her whole body. These fig trees 
set in these crowded ways have restful shadows. 


ADELAIDE I'd be a cattle truck if Monsieur 
DANTON I take your meaning, Miss. No pertness. 
LACROIX _— Listen. To-day Adonis is not torn by 


wild boars, but by sows. His wounds are no longer | 


in the thigh; from his blood no roses blossom. 
Quicksilver buds spring up. 

DANTON Let be! Mademoiselle Rosalie is a 
torso restored—her hips and feet alone are classical. 
She’s a magnetic needle—what the feather turns 
away from, the point draws to it. The middle’s an 
_ equator, and every man that first passes that line 
must bathe himself in sublimate. 


LACROIx —_‘Twin sisters of mercy; each of them 
serves in a hospice, and that’s her body. 


ho be 
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ROSALIE Our ears burn—think shame of your- 
selves. 
ADELAIDE You should show more savoir vivre. 


(Exeunt ADELAIDE and ROSALIE.) 
DANTON Good night, children. 


LACROIX Good night, quicksilver mines. 
DANTON Poor children, they came here for their 
supper. 


LACROIX Danton, listen. I am come from the 
Jacobins. 

DANTON Only that? 

LAcCROIxX ‘The men from Lyons read a proclama- 
tion. They feel there’s nothing left but to wrap 
themselves in togas. Each pulled a face as though 
to say to his neighbour, ‘ Petus, I feel no pain.’ 
Legendre bawled out they would break the busts of 
Marat and Chalier. I think he’ll paint his face red 
again. He has come out whole through his terror, 
and in the street children tug at his coat tails. 
DANTON And Robespierre? : 


LACROIX Fingered on the Tribune, and said, 
‘Through fear virtue shall triumph ’—the phrase 
made my neck burn. 


DANTON It varnished planks for the guillotine. 


LACROIX Collot shrieked like a man possessed: 
‘We must tear off masks! ’ 


DANTON The faces will go with them. 
(Enter PARIS.) 
LACROIX What news, Fabricius? 


pARis From the Jacobins I went to Robespierre. 
I demanded explanations. He tried to look like 
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Brutus sacrificing a son; he generalized on duty, 
said for liberty he would respect no man, all should 
be sacrificed—he, his brother, his friends. 


DANTON That’s clear, but in reversed order. 
He’ll stand down and help his friends up the ladders. 
We owe you thanks, Legendre. You drew him out. 


LACROIxX The Hébertists aren’t dead yet. The 
people still goes hungry, and there’s a dangerous 
lever. This blood cup might grow big, and turn 
into a lantern to string up the Committee of Safety. 
They need ballast—they need a heavy head. 


DANTON Iknow! Iknow! The Saturn Revolu- 
tion * eats her own children. (After a pause) They’d 
never dare! 

LACROIX Danton, you’re a dead saint, but 
Revolution keeps no relics. She scattered the limbs 
of kings in the gutters—and cracked holy statues in 
the churches. Do you think they'd let you stay on 
as a monument? 

DANTON My name—the people! 

LACROIX Your name! You’re a Moderate, and 
I and Camille and Philippeau and Hérault. For 
the mob Moderates are cowards. The very tailors 
who stitch red caps * would think the whole history 
of Rome hung on their needles, if the man of — 
September were more Moderate than they. 


DANTON _‘That’s true; and besides, the people’s a 
child; it breaks up everything to see what’s inside it. 


LACROIX And, Danton, that’s not all: we're 
corrupt, as Robespierre says; that is, we enjoy our 
lives. The people’s virtuous; that is, it enjoys 
nothing. Work dulls the organs of its pleasure; 
it has no money to get drunk; it goes to no brothels, 
for its breath stinks of cheese and herrings, and 4ll 
the little ladies shudder at the smell. 
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DANTON The people hate vice as an eunuch 
hates men. 


LACROIX They call us rogues, and (lower, bending 
fo DANTON’S ear) between ourselves, there’s some half 
truth in what they say. Robespierre and the people 
will be virtuous—St Just will write a novel, and 
Barrére will cut out a carmagnole! and drape it 
pound the Convention for a bloody mantle—I see it 
all. 


DANTON You’re dreaming. They never dared 
anything without me. What will they dare against 
me? The Revolution’s still unfinished. They might 
need me. They’ll preserve me in the Arsenal. 


LACROix We must act. 
DANTON There’s time enough. 
LACROIX ‘Time enough when we’re all dead. 


MARION (f0 DANTON) Your lips have turned cold: 
your words have killed your kisses. 


DANTON (f0 MARION) So much good time lost. 
Was it worth while? (to Lacroix) To-morrow I'll 
go to Robespierre. Tl make him angry—then he 
can’t hold his tongue. To-morrow then. Good 
night, friends. Good night and thanks. 


Lacrorx Hurry, my friends! Hurry! Danton, 
good night. A pretty lady’s thighs will cut your 
head off. The mount of Venus is your Tarpeian 
Rock. 


1 The original carmagnole ran as follows: 


La montagne nous a sauvés 
En congédiant Gensonné, 
La montagne nous a sauvés 
En congédiant Gensonné. 
Au diable les Buzots, 
Les Vergniauds, les Brissots! 
Dansons la Carmagnole. 
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AGE-=I 
ScENE 6 


A Room. (ROBESPIERRE, DANTON, PARIS.) 


ROBESPIERRE I tell you, who holds my arm when 
my sword’s out, that man’s my enemy. His inten- 
tions are nothing. Who hinders me for my good, 
kills me as surely as if he stabbed. 


DANTON Where defence ends, there starts murder. 
I see nothing that compels us to go on killing. 


ROBESPIERRE The social revolution is unfinished. 
Who makes revolutions by halves, digs his own 
grave. Aristocrats still live; the sap and power of 
the people must rise in place of these degenerates. 
Vice must be punished. Through terror purity 
shall triumph. 


DANTON Punish! Oh, that word! I don’t 
understand it. You and your purity, Robespierre ! 
You’ve fingered no bribe, eh—and made no debts, 
and never slept with a woman? You’ve worn a 
decent coat and never been drunk? Robespierre, 
you’re revoltingly righteous. I’d shame myself to 
go trotting thirty years between earth and heaven 
with the same moral face, and think men worse 
than I for taking their miserable pleasures. Man! 
Is there nothing in you, no little whisper, just a 
twinge now and then, that calls you liar—Liar? 


ROBESPIERRE — My conscience is clear. 


DANTON Conscience is a glass that monkeys 
shudder at. Each ape makes himself as smart as 
he can, and goes off into the world to take his 
pleasure. Why grumble at that? Ifa man spoils 
your game, defend yourself—that’s natural. But 
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what right have you to make the guillotine a wash 
tub for other men’s foul clothes, or turn their heads 
to balls of soap to wash ’em with, simply because 
your own damned coat’s so spotless? Protect your- 
self, yes, if any man spits on it or wants to tear 
holes. Why care, though, if they leave it alone? 
They’re not ashamed to go ragged. Does that give 
you a warrant to lock them up in graves? Are you 
God’s constable, eh? If you’re too dainty to see 
what God Almighty does without blenching, hold up 
your handkerchief, man, and don’t look! 
ROBESPIERRE You deny purity? 

DANTON Yes, and vice too. Men are Epicures— 
coarse or fine. Christ was the finest. And that’s 
the only difference I can make between ’em. Each 
follows his bent. He does what does him good. 
Old Incorruptible! Am I cruel to tread the heels 
from your shoes, eh? 

ROBESPIERRE Danton, there are times when 
impurity is treason. 

DANTON Then why proscribe it, in heaven’s 
name? You'd be ungrateful. You owe impurity 
too much—far too much. Think of the contrast. 
By your notions even our sports should do good to 
the Republic—the innocent could never be struck 
down with the guilty. 

ROBESPIERRE Who said that any innocent had 
been struck down? 


DANTON Fabricius! You hear?—No innocents 
are slain. (HE goes. At the door, to PARIS) No time 
to lose; we’ll show ourselves. 


(DANTON and PARIS off.) 


ROBESPIERRE (alone) Go then, go. Rein up the 
steeds of Revolution by the doors of brothels Be. 
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a lackey with a pair of broken horses—they’ve 
strength enough yet to carry you on to the guillotine. 
‘Tread the heels from my shoes,’ eh? ‘By my 
notions!’ Stop though! Is it that? Will they 
say this huge bulk casts so much shadow on me, 
that I could only shiver, and turn it out of the 
sun? Will they be right? Is it necessary? Yes, 
yes, itis. The Republic! He mustgo. Queer how 
my thoughts spy one another out. He must go. 
In masses that surge on, the man who stands 
opposes them. They crush as though he stood 
against them; he goes down; they trample him. 
Our ship of Revolution shall not lie becalmed on 
sandbanks, wrecked by their false steerings. We'll 
hack their hands from the rudder, tear them off if 
they hold it with their teeth! 

Away with libertines dressed in the velvets of dead 
aristocrats—heirs to leprosy! No purity! Purity— 
the heel of my shoe? My notions, eh? How that 
thought plagues me! Why can’t I turn it off? It 
points red fingers there—and there. I may wind 
shee rags I will—blood soaks through them 
all. 

(After a pause) What thing in myself denies me? 
(Goes to the window) Night snores over the earth, 
tumbles in wild dreams. Thoughts, wishes, half felt, . 
blurred, with no faces, that crawl in terror out of 
daylight, take on a form—now. They rise up and 
dress and creep in the dreaming houses; they mince 
through doors, peep from windows; _half-fleshed 
limbs sprawl out in sleep, lips murmur. 

What’s waking then but a clear dream? Are we 
night wanderers, and all our doings dreams? Hard, 
definite, purposeful dreams? Who can blame us 
for that? Our souls in an hour act more in thought 
than the clumsy machines, our bodies, could bring 
off in as many years. 
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Sins are in thought. Let the thought turn act or 

no, let the body ape it—that’s only hazard. 
(Enter st just.) 
ROBESPIERRE What’s there in the dark? Light! 
Light! 
ST JUST You know my voice. 
ROBESPIERRE Ah, you’re St Just! 
(A MAIDSERVANT brings a lamp.) 
sT Just You were alone? 
ROBESPIERRE Danton had just gone. 
ST JUST I met him to-day on my way through 
the Palais Royal. He pulled his Revolution face 
_and spoke in epigrams. He fraternized with sans- 
culottes; grisettes ran, pinching his calves; folk 
stopped and giggled his words at their neighbours. 
We must attack or lose our advantage. Still hesi- 
tating? Then we'll decide. We act without you. 
ROBESPIERRE What will you do? 
ST JUST Call a special sitting of the Committees— 
Legislation, General, and Public Safety.* 
ROBESPIERRE What ceremony! 
st just This huge carcass must be buried with 
ceremony. We’re sacrificing priests, not murderers. 
‘No dismembering! Every limb shall be buried. 
ROBESPIERRE Be plainer. 
st Just | We'll put him away in full armour, his 
slaves and horses planted inone mound. Lacroix— 
ROBESPIERRE ‘That mincing dandy—that c7-devant 
lawyer’s clerk—Lieutenant-General of France now. 
Go on. 
stjust Herault de Séchelles—— 
ROBESPIERRE __ A fine head. 
K 
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st just The painted capital* at the top of 
the Act of Constitution. We need no ornaments 
now. He shall be washed out. Philippeau— 
Camille 


ROBESPIERRE Camille too! 


ST JUST I thought so. There! (Gives paper) 
Read. 


ROBESPIERRE (reads) ‘ The old Franciscan.’ Only 
that? He’s a child, laughing at you. 


st jusT (points to a place) There—there—— 


ROBESPIERRE (reads) ‘Robespierre—that Mes- 
siah of blood, set on his Calvary between two 
thieves, Couthon and Collot, where he sacrifices 
and is not sacrificed—tricoteuses pray beneath him 
like Magdalen and Mary. St Just, like John, lays 
his head on the master’s breast, reveals to the 
disciples apocryphal visions of the master; he 
carries his head like a monstrance.’ * 


ST JUST He shall carry his like St Denis—under 
his arm. 


ROBESPIERRE (reads on) ‘Must we think the 
decent coat of this Messiah the winding-sheet of 
France? ‘Those thin fingers drumming on a tribune, 
guillotine blades? And you, Barrére, you said once 
that coins would be minted from the Place de la 
Guillotine. Enough! Tll not rummage in this old 
sack—poor widow to half a dozen husbands that 
has helped to bury them all. What can you do for 
him? °Tis his gift, like Hippocrates, to turn his 
sour face for six months on a man—till he dies. 
Besides, who wants to sit with corpses, sniffing their 
stink?’ 

You too then, Camille! Off with them! Quick! 
Only dead men are gone. Are your accusations 
ready? 
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ST JUST Easy enough. You let fall your hint at 
the Jacobins. 


’ ROBESPIERRE That was to scare them. 


ST JUST We'll take that up. Forgers and foreigners 
will be useful.* Live to eat—eat to live. They 
shall die full of bread, you have my word. 


ROBESPIERRE At once then, in the morning. No 
death agonies. These last days I’ve grown squeam- 
ish. Only be quick! 


(Exit st just.) 


‘The Messiah of Blood, who sacrifices and is not 
sacrificed.” He loosed their sins with His blood— 
I loose them with their own. He made sinners of 
them—lI take their sins on myself. He had the joy 
of suffering—I have the griefs of hangmen. Who 
denied himself most, I or He? That thought holds 
grains of madness. Why must we always look at 
one thing? Verily in us all the Son of Man is 
crucified—each kneels in his Garden of Gethsemane 
in bloody sweats. But who can heal the other with 
his wounds ? 

My Camille! All leave me now. Emptiness! 
Waste land! I am alone! 


Curtain. 


ACT II 
SCENE I 


A Room. (DANTON, LACROIX, PHILIPPEAU, CAMILLE 
DESMOULINS. ) 


CAMILLE Danton, quick; we have no time to 
lose. 


DANTON (dressing himself) Time has lost us. It’s 
very wearisome every day first to drag on one’s 
shirt and then one’s breeches; and to crawl every 
night into a bed, and every morning out of it. And 
to set one foot always in front of the other. And 
who can suggest a better way? 

It’s a sad thought. And that millions have done 
it already—that millions will do it all over again— 
that we should all live double, so that it all happens 
double—both doing the same thing! That’s a 
miserable thought. 


CAMILLE You prattle, Danton, like a child. 
DANTON ‘The dying often do. 


LACROIX You'll dawdle your way into death, 
man, and the death of your friends too. Tell all the 
cowards it’s time they gathered round you. Bring 
them all in from high and low. Call out the tyranny 
of the decemvirs—mouth at them of daggers and 
Brutus. You can terrify the tribunes—have them 
all round you—even the oo who were said to 
14 
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have conspired with Hébert. Let loose your wrath! 
At least don’t let’s die unarmed, in the dirt, like the 
wretched Hébert. 


DANTON Your memory is bad. You called me a 
dead saint; you spoke truer than you thought. I 
have been round the sections; they were as respect- 
ful as undertakers. I am a relic—a holy thing; 
they throw those into the gutter. You were right. 


LACROIX Why did you let it come to that? 


DANTON To that? Well, it’s dull, you know, 
isn’t it, always to wear the same coat and pull the 
same kind of face? Dull, pitifully dull. A wretched 
fiddle strumming out the same silly note. It was 
unbearable. I wanted a little rest. I shall get it. 
The Revolution will give it me—perhaps not 
quite in the way I thought. Besides, who can you 
depend on? Our whores perhaps might fight the 
praying sisters at the guillotine. I know of no 
one else. Let’s count on our fingers. The Jacobins 
explain* that purity is the order of the day. The 
Cordeliers call me Hébert’s butcher;- the munici- 
pality does penance. The Convention? Perhaps. 
But there! It would take another May gist, and 
they wouldn’t yield willingly. Robespierre is the 
dogma of Revolution; to deny him is heresy. It 
wouldn’t work. *Iwas Revolution made us, not we 
it. And even if it did work, better be guillotined 
than guillotine. I’ve had enough. Why should 
we men brawl with one another? We ought to sit 
side by side and be at peace. There were flaws in 
our making. We lack something I can’t give a name 
to; we shall never unwind it out of each other’s 
guts, so why break bodies because of it? We’re 
wretched alchemists. 


CAMILLE Said with more pathos, one might say, 
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‘ How long shall humanity tear her own limbs in 
endless hunger?’ Or one might say, ‘ How long 
must castaways, clinging to their wreck in quench- 
less thirst, suck blood from one another’s veins? ’ 
Or, ‘ How long must we algebraists of the flesh set 
out our reckonings, chasing the eternal x in human 
limbs ? ’ 

DANTON You’re a fine echo! 


CAMILLE  Aren’t I, eh? A pistol shot makes as 
much noise as a thunderclap. So much the better 
for you. You should have me with you always. 


PHILIPPEAU Then France is to be left to her 
butchers? 


DANTON And why not? People are quite happy. 
They have their troubles. What more do they want 
to make them compassionate, or noble, or virtuous, 
or witty, or even never bored? One may die of 
fever, old age, or guillotine. Surely it’s better to 
spring off the stage with supple limbs and a good 
gesture, into the wings, and the house clapping 
behind you. It’s a moving sight. It ought to suit 
us. We who strut through our whole lives on 
stages—though they stick us with a real dagger in 
the end. 
It’s good not to live too long; your legs and arms 
shrivelled into clothes a size too big for you. _Life’s 
become graceful—an epigram. So much the better! 
Who has wit or breath for epics in sixty books? 
It’s time to drink our elixir in liqueur glasses—fill 
your mouth quite full once. In a pint pot the stuff 
runs about so, you can hardly taste it. 
Besides—God, must I bawl it out? It’s too much 
trouble. One works too hard to live—to go on 
living. 
PARIS You'll fly the country. 
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DANTON Could I take it with me on the soles of 
my boots? Besides—and that’s the main thing— 
they'll never dare. (To CAMILLE) Come, young sir— 
I say again, they won’t dare. Good-bye—good-bye. 


(Exeunt DANTON and CAMILLE.) 


PHILIPPEAU So he departs. 


LACROIx And not a word of what was meant. 
Simple laziness. Would he rather be guillotined 
than take the trouble to speak? 


PHILIPPEAU What’s to be done? 


LACROIX Go home—like Lucretia—and strive 
to meditate some decent matter. 


ACT II 
SCENE 2 


A Promenade. (PASSERS-BY.) 
FIRST BURGHER My darling Jacqueline—I mean 
—TI should say Cor 
SIMON Say Cornelia, citizen—Cornelia. 

FIRST BURGHER My _ sweet Cornelia. She’s 
blessed me with a little boy. 

simon __ She has borne the Republic a son, citizen. 
FIRST BURGHER ‘The Republic! That sounds so 
common. Couldn’t you say 


simon __ Only that the individual gives place to the 
community. 
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FIRST BURGHER Yes, my wife says that too. 


BALLAD-SINGER (Sings) 
What’s all men’s pleasure, sirs, 
What’s all men’s pay? 


FIRST BURGHER —_- You know I simply cannot think 
of a name. 


SIMON Christen him Pike, Marat 


BALLAD-SINGER (sings) 
In cares and sorrows, sirs, 
To greet each morrow, sirs, 
And sweat all day. 


FIRST BURGHER You know Id like three names. 
There’s something about the number three. It 


sounds better somehow. I’ve got it! Plough— 
Robespierre—and the third? 


SIMON Pike. 


FIRST BURGHER —s- Thank you, sir. Plough—Robes- 
pierre—Pike. Three good names. Sounds pretty, 
doesn’t it? 


SIMON I tell you, citizen, Cornelia’s breasts shall 
be the udders ofa Roman wolf. H’m! No, I didn’t 
mean that—Romulus was a tyrant. 


(PEOPLE pass.) 
BALLAD-SINGER (sings) 
A handful earth, a little moss—— 
Sweet ladies, pretty gentlemen—— 


BURGHER Work, you lout, work! You look well 
nourished. 


SECOND CITIZEN (gives him money) | There. Why, 
his hand’s like silk. Preposterous! 
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BALLAD-SINGER Please, sir, where did you get 
your coat? 


BURGHER Work, man, work. You come along 
with me. I'll give you a job of work. I live 


BALLAD-SINGER Sir, why did you work? 
BURGHER To get my coat—Idiot! 


BALLAD-SINGER — You took pains to get a pleasure. 
A coat like that is a pleasure. A beggar does that 
too. 


BURGHER Why, of course he does. It’s the only 
way. 

BALLAD-SINGER I wish I were an idiot, ‘then— 
the work spoils all your pleasure, and there’s a nice 
sunny bit round the corner, and no need to work 
for it. (Sings.) 

A handful earth, a little moss—— 

ROSALIE (t0 ADELAIDE) Be quick! There ’re them 


soldiers; we’ve had nothing in our bellies since 
yesterday. 


BALLAD-SINGER (sings) 
That is the fate of all that was— 
A handful earth, a little moss! | 
Pretty ladies, kind gentlemen—— 


SOLDIER Halt! (to RosALiE) Where are you 
going, my dear? How old are you, eh? 


ROSALIE Ask my little finger. . 

SOLDIER You're a smart one. 

ROSALIE Not such a fool as you. 

SOLDIER You'll have to sharpen me. (Sings) 
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Christina—say, Christina, 
Will it pain you 
If I gain you—if I gain you—gain you—gain you? 
ROSALIE (Sings) 
Oh no, Mr. Soldier; no, Mr. Soldier, 
Don’t let me restrain you, 
*Strain you—’strain you! 


(Enter DANTON and CAMILLE.) 


DANTON Hey, how jolly we all are! Ill wager 
*tis some chemistry of the sun distils this unchastity 
from the air. Doesn’t it tempt you to run amuck 
in it—fling away small-clothes and decencies, and 
breed as hounds do—in the street? 


(PEOPLE pass.) 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN Madame! Ah!—this sound 
of bells—the evening light on those trees—the 
shimmering of a star—— 


LADY A blossom’s perfume, sir. Ah, natural 
joys, sir—the purest pleasures are nature’s. (To her 
DAUGHTER.) See, Eugénie. Only innocency can 
appreciate them. 


EUGENIE (kisses her MOTHER’S hand) Darling mam- 
ma! _ I only want to look at you. 


LADY Sweet child ! 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN (whispers in EUGENIE’S ear) 


Look! Over there. The fine lady with the old 
gentleman. 


EUGENIE We know them. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN ‘They say her hairdresser 
dressed her hair a l’ enfant. 


EUGENIE  Spiteful! (Laughs.) 
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YOUNG GENTLEMAN ‘The old gentleman trots 
beside her, watching the bud swell. He carries it 
about in the sun, and thinks he’s the thunderstorm 
that grew it. 


EUGENIE Naughty! I almost want to blush. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN That might turn me almost 
pale. 


DANTON (f0 CAMILLE) Oh, stop your damned 
seriousness. I shall never see why folk don’t stop 
in the street and laugh in each other’s faces. They 
should laugh the windows down, and laugh up the 
dead from their graves, and break the sky in two 
with laughing. ‘The whole earth should shake with 
laughing. 


(They go. Enter two CITIZENS.) 


FIRST CITIZEN I assure you an extraordinary 
discovery. Every technical process will change its 
entire physiognomy. Mankind progresses, sir, with 
giant strides to its higher destiny. 


SECOND CITIZEN (points to poster) Seen that new 
play? There’s a Babylonian tower, and a wreath 
of clouds, and two flights of steps and a vista—and all 
that, sir, blown right up, high in the air, as cool as 
you please. Each step makes me giddy. A curious 
brain! (HE stops, embarrassed.) 


FIRST CITIZEN What is it? 


SECOND CITIZEN Oh, nothing, nothing. This 
puddle! Your hand, sir, please. Thank you, sir, ~ 
thank you. I can hardly get along, you know. 
Might be dangerous. 


_ FIRST CITIZEN _Your’re not frightened, surely? 
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SECOND CITIZEN Well, you see, sir, the earth has a 
very thin crust—very thin, sir—very thin. I always 
fancy you might eu right through if you stepped 
in a hole like that. One has to tread carefully, sir— 
very carefully indeed. You might break through. 
But you go and see that play. Take my advice and 
go and see it. 


ACT II 
SCENE 3 


A Room. (DANTON, CAMILLE, LUCILLE.) 


CAMILLE I tell you, if people can’t have a thing 
copied in wood, posted up for them on playhouse 
walls, in concert halls or art galleries, they’ve neither 
eyes nor ears for it. Cut out a marionette and let 
them watch it dangling; tug the strings with eve 
step it takes, till the little joints crack out bla 
verse; and—ah!—what a character—how con- 
sistent! Or steal a pinch of sentiment—a proverb— 
any little notion—stitch it into a coat and breeches,. 
give it feet and hands, and paint its little face for it— 
then let the thing plague itself through three acts, 
till it either marries or shoots itself. It’s called an 
ideal. Let someone fiddle out an opera, which 
turns the sweep and fall of human life to the clay | 
piping of a toy nightingale, and it’s Art. 

But turn people out of the theatre on to the street, 
and oh, horror! there’s reality. They forget God 
Almighty for the sight of His worst copyist. Of that 
fountain in themselves which springs up laughing, 
foaming, born fresh with every minute, they see 
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nothing—they hear nothing. They'll go to plays 
and read novels and poetry, and make the same 
faces as the dolls they find in them. God’s creatures 
are too common. 

The Greeks found truth when they said of Pyg- 
malion’s statue, ‘It came alive and could bear no 
children.’ 

DANTON And artists handle nature like David— 
that in the September massacres drew corpses coldly 
as they were thrown from the gates of La Force. 
* T’ll snatch,’ he’d say, ‘ the last sparks of life from 
these villains ’ 


(DANTON 1s called away.) 


CAMILLE What do you say, Lucille? 

LUCILLE Nothing. I love to watch you talking. 
CAMILLE Do you listen too? 

LUCILLE Of course I do. 
CAMILLE Was I right? Did you know what I 
was saying ? 

LUCILLE No, of course not. 


(DANTON back.) 


CAMILLE What’s the matter? 


DANTON The committee has decided to arrest 
me. I’ve been warned and told where to hide. I 
think they want myhead. I’m sickoffooleries. Let 
them have it then—why not? One can die effect- 
ively. It’s easier than living. 


CAMILLE Danton—there’s still time. 


DANTON Impossible. But I should never have 
thought—— 
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CAMILLE Your sloth—— 


DANTON Not sloth, I’m only tired. My feet are 
burning. 


CAMILLE Where are you going? 

DANTON Ah! who can tell me that? 

CAMILLE No—seriously. Where——? 

DANTON For a walk, my son, for a walk. 
(HE goes.) 

LUCILLE Camille—— 


CAMILLE Quiet, my sweet. 


LUCILLE I just thought—your head. Camille 
It’s nonsense, isn’t it? I’m crazy. 


CAMILLE Quiet. Danton and I are two people. 


LUCILLE ‘The world’s so big—there are so many 
things init. Why this one? Why should they have 
it? Why? It’s monstrous! It’s monstrous, isn’t 
it? What good would it do them? 


CAMILLE Easy. I tell you again—I spoke to 
Robespierre yesterday. He was friendly. Things 
are a little strained—we think differently, that’s all. 


LUCILLE Go and see him. 


CAMILLE We were at school together. He was 
always queer and solitary. I was the only boy who 
ever talked to him—sometimes I made him laugh. 
He was fond of me always. Yes, I'll go. 


LUCILLE Not yet, my own; yes, go. No, come 
back! Only this—and this—(kisses him.) Now 
go—go. 

(Exit CAMILLE.) 
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How things hurt! It’s like that sometimes. 
Why? Who can tell? I won’t let them. (JSings.) 


‘To part, to part—farewell—who thought of this?’ 


How did that come into my head? It’s bad when 
a tune like that comes of itself. 

Now he’s gone, it’s as though he could never turn 
back—as though he’d go on—away from me—further 
and further. How empty this room is! All the 
windows open, as if a corpse had lain here. I can’t 
bear to be up here alone. 

(SHE goes.) 


ACT II 


SCENE 4* 
An Open Field. 


DANTON No further. Why break this stillness 
with footsteps and pantings? No noise. (Sits. 
After a pause.) Who told me of that sickness that 
makes a man lose his memory? Death might be 
that. Sometimes I’ve the hope it works more 
powerfully still, and makes.a man lose everything. 
Ah, if it did! Why, Id run like any Christian to 
save my enemy—that is, to save my memory. 

This place seems safe—for my memory at least, if 
not for me. The grave would be much safer—I 
might forgetinit. Itwould killmymemory. Here, 
on this side of it, my memory lives and kills me. 
Or I it? That answer’s easy. (Rises, turns.) T’m 
making eyes at death. How charming to coquette 
with her from a distance, through a quizz-glass ! 
Besides, the whole business tickles me. There’s a 
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feeling of permanence about me. It tells me Pll 
be here to-morrow and the day after that, and on, and 
on. Things will be much the same. This is just a 
noise to make me jump—to scare me. What? 
They'd never dare! 


ACT II 


SCENE 5 
A Room. It is night. 


DANTON (at window) Will it never cease? Those 
lights not fade—those voices never die? No still- 
ness ever, no dark ever? Must we stare on and 
listen on—watch our twisted sins for ever—stare at 
deformities for ever? September! 


JULIE (calls off stage) Danton! Danton! 
DANTON Eh? 

juuie Why did you call so loud? 
DANTON I called? 


jute You spoke of twisted sins—then you 
groaned and called September. 


DANTON I? I? No, I didn’t speak. I scarcely 
thought that even—light, secret thoughts. > 


Jutie Danton, you’re shaking all over. 


DANTON One shakes when the walls gossip. If 
my body’s so cracked that my thoughts come slipping — 
out of it—run blabbing with lips of stone—— 
It’s queer. 


JuLIE George, my own! 
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DANTON Queer, Julie, queer! I must stop think- 
ing, if my thoughts babble straight away. Julie, 
there are thoughts no one should listen to. It’s bad 
if they wail at birth-time like brats—bad—— 


JULIE God keep you by your senses, George. 
George—do you know me? 

DANTON Why not? You’re a human—and a 
woman; and you’re my woman, eh? Yes, and 
there are five continents, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, Australia. And two and _ two’s four. 
You see how sane Iam. Didn’t it cry of itself, that 
word—September? You said something like that? 


JULIE Yes, Danton, I could hear you all over the 
house. 


DANTON When I went there to the window— 
(HE looks out.) The town’s quiet—every street lamp 
out 


JULIE There’s a child crying somewhere. 


DANTON When I stood at that window, it ran 
screaming, howling, down all the streets. Sep- 
tember ! 


JULIE You were dreaming, Danton. Master 
yourself. 


DANTON Dreaming? Yes, dreaming. But it 
wasn’t that. Wait. Ill tell you. Oh, my brain’s 
numb. Now I have it. I rode on the world, 
swung round with her on her axis. She was under 
me like a wild horse. I straddled her with huge 
legs—I dug into her mane and held her in. I 
threw my head back; my hair streamed over gulfs. 
So I rode. Then I screamed in terror, and woke 
and went to the window, and I heard it, Julie. 
What does it want, that word? Why that? What 
L 
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have I to do with it? Must it fumble for me with 
red hands? I never killed it. Julie, help me. 
My brain’s dead. Wasn’t it in September, Julie? 


juure ‘The kings were within two days of Paris. 


DANTON The forts had all fallen—aristocrats in 
the town. 


JULIE The Republic lost 


DANTON Yes, lost. Could we leave those traitors 
at our backs? We’d have been fools. We fought 
onaraft. Itwastheyorus. The strong fight down 
the weaker. Is it just? 


JULIE Yes, yes. 


DANTON We struck them down. Not murder. 
It was civil war. 


JULIE You saved the country. 


DANTON Saved !—yes, saved! It was self-defence. 
We must have done it. That Man on a Cross. 
He talked. It was easy for Him. ‘Strife must 
come, yet woe to him through whom strife comes.’ 
Strife must—there was that ‘must.’ Who shall 
curse a hand that is cursed already with a ‘ must’? 
Who spoke that ‘must’? Who spoke it? What 
thing is it that whores and lies and thieves and kills” 
in us? We’re only dolls, prancing under threads 
pulled by invisible powers. We—we _ ourselves— 
we're nothing; the blades ghosts fight with— 
unseen hands grasping us. It’s a fairy tale. There 
—I’m quiet now. 


juLiE Quiet, quiet, my sweet! 
DANTON Yes, Julie. Come—bed. 
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ACT II 
SCENE 6 


Street before DANTON’S house. (SIMON, CITIZENS, GUARD.) 
simon How far goes it in the night? 

FIRST CITIZEN Goes what—in the night? 

SIMON How does the night run? 

FIRST CITIZEN It runs between sunset and sunrise. 
SIMON Fool! What’s the time? 


FIRST CITIZEN Look at your watch, man; it’s 
time to—— 

sIMON We must proceed. Come, citizens, we 
answer with our heads for him. Dead or alive. 
He has brawny limbs. Citizens, you go first. 
We'll make a street for liberty: Take care of my— 
wife. I leave her a civic crown—of oak leaves. 


FIRST CITIZEN Oak! She gets oak enough on her 
back every day. 
SIMON On, citizens. ’Tis your country thanks you. 


_ SECOND CITIZEN I’d rather my country fed me. 
With all the holes we make in other folks’ carcasses, 
we never get a patch to mend our own brecks. 


FIRST CITIZEN Now’s your chance. Unbutton 

your breeks, and send ’em on ahead of you. Ha, 
ha, ha! 

(OTHERS join in the laugh.) 


SIMON On! On! 


(THEY crowd into the house.) 
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ACT II 
SCENE 7 * 


The National Convention. (A GRouP of DEPUTIES.) 


LEGENDRE No end to this slaughtering of Depu- 
ties. Who’s safe if Danton falls? 


DEPUTY What can one do? 


ANOTHER He should be heard at the bar of the 
Convention. That’s the surest way. What can 
they bring against him? 


ANOTHER Impossible—a decree forbids that. 


LEGENDRE ‘That must be repealed or an excep- 
tion made. I'll attempt it. I shall count on you 
to help me. 


PRESIDENT ‘The sitting is open. 


LEGENDRE (goes to the Tribune) Four members of 
this Convention were arrested during the night. I 
know that Danton is one of them. I am ignorant 
of the names of the others. Let them be whom they 
| will, I demand they shall be heard here. Citizens! 
Hear me! I hold Danton to be as innocent as 
myself, and I know of no man that can reproach 
me with anything. I attack no member of these 
Committees of Public Safety—of Prosperity—but 
settled reasons have made me fear that private spite 
and private grudge may rob Liberty of those men 
whose services have been greatest. That man who 
in 1792 saved France with his own strength and 
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energy—that man deserves to be heard. If he is 
accused of treason, he must be allowed to clear 
himself. 

(Great sensation.) 


VOICES I second Legendre. 


DEPUTY We are here in the people’s name. 
Without that people, who shall turn us from these 
seats ? 


ANOTHER Your words stink of corpses; your 
words are taken from dead mouths, the mouths of 
Girondins. Are you privileged? The blade of 
law sweeps over every head. 


ANOTHER Shall our servants pluck down law- 
givers from the sanctuary of law to the guillotine? 


ANOTHER - Crime has no sanctuaries. Crowned 
knaves find sanctuary on thrones. 


ANOTHER Only rogues need sanctuary. 
ANOTHER Only murderers deny it. 


ROBESPIERRE So great, so unaccustomed a stir 
in this Assembly tells of great matters. This day 
shall decide them. Shall a few men be victors of 
their country? Do you deny your principles so far 
as to grant that to-day, to a parcel of individuals, 
which you denied yesterday to Fabre, to Chabot, 
to Delaunay? Why this exception in favour of a 
few men? They do not trouble me, those praises 
which one squanders on oneself or on a friend. 
Many, too many proofs have shown to me their real 
auth. I do not ask of a man if he has done this 
or that for his country. I ask for his whole life as a 
citizen. Legendre seems ignorant of the names 
of the accused. This whole Convention knows 


them. 
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His friend is among them—Lacroix. Why should 
Legendre appear not to know it? Because this he 
knows: impudence alone can defend such a man. 
He named Danton only: he saw some privilege 
attaching to that name. No! We will have no 
idols—no privileges. 


(Applause.) 


Why should Danton be more favoured than 
Lafayette ?—More favoured than Brissot, than Fabre, 
than Chabot, than Hébert? - What shall be said of 
him that could not be said of these? How has he 
earned your favour, fellow citizens? Perhaps 
because a few misguided fools—and others too that 
were not misled so easily—would have made him 
their leader, have followed him to fortune—to 
power? 

The more he has deceived those patriots that 
trusted him, the heavier, the sharper must fall the 
justice of every friend of Liberty. 

They would make you fear the misuse of that 
power, which you yourselves must exercise. They 
whine over the despotism of this Committee—as 
though the very trust given you by the people, 
which you in your turn have passed to this com- 
mittee, were not in itself the surest check on 
patriotism. 

They posture and they tremble. But I say to you, 
whoever trembles now is guilty; innocence never ~ 
trembled at the public care. 


(Universal applause.) 


They would have frightened me. I was made to 
understand that danger, as it crept nearer Danton, 
might strike me too. They wrote that Danton’s 
friends had hemmed me in. They fancied some old 
tie between us—the blind belief in a feigned virtue— 
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might move me to forget my thirst, my passion for 
your freedom. 

So hear my answer. Nothing shall hold me back. 
Let Danton’s danger be my danger. We all need 
some courage, some steadfastness of soul. Only 
rogues and vile souls tremble to see their fellows dying 
at their sides. They would be hidden by aswarm 
of fellow rascals, lest they shrivel in a blinding ray of 
truth. 

If there be such fellows in this assembly, there are 
many heroes amongst us. The tally of our rogues 
is small; we have not many necks to cut to save our 


country. 
(Applause.) 
I demand that Legendre’s motion be rejected. 


(DELEGATES rise; signs of universal: - 
approbation.) 


ST JUST In this assembly it seems there are ears 
too delicate to hear the word ‘ blood’ with equani- 
mity. Some reflections on the facts of nature and 
of history might convince them that-we are no 
crueller than time or physics. Nature goeson. She 
obeys her laws quietly, inevitably: that man is 
crushed who comes into conflict with them. 

A change in the ingredients of air—a small 
eruption of telluric fires—the unbalanced equili- 
brium of a water mass—a volcanic outbreak—any 
_ of these things may bury thousands. 

And the result? <A slight, a hardly perceptible 
change in physical nature, that would have passed 
unnoticed, if there had been no corpses in the way. 

And I ask you now—shall moral forces in their 
revolutions be more merciful than physical? Shall 
not an idea be as mighty to strike, to annihilate what 
stands against it, as a mere law of physics? 
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Above all, shall this great thing, that can trans- 
form our moral nature—that is, renew mankind— 
not dare to go through blood? 

The spirit of the world uses our arms to work its 
purpose as surely as on the physical plane it makes 
volcanos and tidal waves. 

What difference if men die of epidemic or of 
revolution? The steps of humanity are slow: they 
are counted in centuries: behind each step lie the 
graves of a generation. 

The simplest discoveries and principles have been 
paid for by the lives of those thousands who died upon 
the way. How natural therefore that, at a time when 
history moves quickly, more men should lose their 
breath. : 

We decide simply—quickly. Since all were born 
to the same conditions, all are alike—different only 
as Nature herself has made them. Each one there- 
fore thas his right; but none, neither an individual 
nor a larger or smaller group, has any right to 
privilege. In this sentence turned reality, each word 
has killed its men. The 14th of July—the roth of 
August—May 31st—these are its punctuation marks. 
It took four years to be born into the world of 
bodies—in normal times it would have needed a 
century, would have been punctuated with gener- . 
ations. 

Do you wonder if this flood of revolution, with 
every check at every bend, roars up and engulfs more 
men? <A few words and we shail end our sentence. 
Shall some few hundred corpses prevent us from 
adding them? 

Moses led his people through the Red Sea; he led 
them through the wilderness, till the old corrupted 
generation had worn itself away; then only did he 
found the new city. 

Lawgivers! We have neither the Red Sea nor the 
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wilderness—we have war and the guillotine. Revo- 
lution is the daughter of Pelias: she dismembers 
men to make them young. Mankind shall emerge 
from this blood-bath like earth from the waters of 
the deluge—with new giant’s strength, with limbs 
born for the first time. 


(Long, uninterrupted applause. Several 
MEMBERS 775¢ enthustastically.) 


You secret enemies of tyranny—all who in Europe 
—in the whole circle of the world—bear in your 
robes the daggers of Brutus, we summon you here— 
to share with us this moment’s exaltation. 


(HEARERS and DEPUTIES strike up the Marseillatse.) 


ACT II 
SCENE 8 


The Luxembourg. A Room with PRISONERS. (CHAU- 
METTE, PAYNE,* MERCIER, HERAULT DE SECHELLES 
and other PRISONERS.) 


CHAUMETTE (takes PAYNE by the arm) Payne, listen. 
It might be that. The other day Isawit. To-day 
‘my head aches. Help me-a little with your con- 
clusions. I feel uncanny. 


PAYNE Come then, my philosopher Anaxagoras,* 
I must catechise you. There is no God—since either 
God made the world or He did not. If He did not 
make it, the world had its germ in itself, and there 
-is no God—since God is only God if He holds in 
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Himself the germ of all being. Now God cannot 
have made the world, since either creation is eternal 
like God, or it had a beginning. If it had a begin- 
ning, God must have made it at a given point in 
time. So that God, having rested for eternity, must 
have become active suddenly—undergone a change 
in Himself, which made Him apply a new concep- 
tion—Time. Both of which assumptions are con- 
trary to God’s essence. So that God cannot have 
made the world. Now since we know clearly that a 
world exists, or at least that we exist, and that, 
from what I have just said, that world must have its 
roots in itself or in some other thing that is not God, 
there can be no God. Quod erat demonstrandum. 


CHAUMETTE ‘True. I see light - again—thanks, 
thanks. 


MERCIER One moment, Payne. If creation 
should be eternal? 


PAYNE ‘Then it wasn’t created. It might be a 
part of God—an attribute, as Spinoza says—and then 
God would be everywhere—in you, my worthy friend, 
in my little philosopher here—and in me. 

That wouldn’t be so bad; but you must admit 
there’s not much to be said for heavenly Majesty, 
when in every one of us the Lord God gets toothache, 
or even leprosy, or may be buried alive. At least 
He may have the very unpleasant idea of it. 


MERCIER But there must be some first cause. 


PAYNE Who denies it? But why imagine that 
first cause to be what you speak of as God—that is 
perfection? Do you find the world perfect? 


MERCIER No. ; 


PAYNE But you'd give a perfect cause an imper- 
fect effect. Voltaire dared to offend God as little 
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as he did the kings. That was why he tried it. A 
man who has nothing but his reason, and can’t, or 
daren’t, use even that to think straight with—that 
man’s a bungler. 


MERCIER And I ask against that: Can perfection 
create perfection? Isn’t that impossible, since a 
thing made can never find its principle in itself{— 
that, as you say, belongs to perfection. 


CHAUMETTE Oh, stop! Stop! 


PAYNE Hush, my philosopher! You’re right. 
Well, then, if God must make things, since He can 
only make them the way He does, He’d have done 
better to let them alone. 

It’s very human that we can only think of our God 
as working. Because we men must sweat and moil 
just to make sure that we exist—why should we 
make our God submit to so vile a necessity? If our 
minds can sink back into some endlessly happy 
Being, Whose eternal harmonies find rest among 
themselves, why should we always see that Being 
stretching out its hands over the dinner-table to 
knead bread dolls? 

From overpowering need of love—as we whisper 
mysteriously in each other’s ears. Need we do all 
that just to make ourselves the sons of God? I 
prefer an earthly father. At least I don’t have to 
say behind his back that he brought me up a galley 
slave or fed me at a pig trough. Remove our 
imperfections—then you can demonstrate your God; 
but not before. Spinoza tried it. God might 
satisfy your reason, but your feeling denies Him and 
rebels. We can deny evil, but never pain. Anaxa- 
goras: mark that! Why do I suffer? There’s my 
rock of atheism. The smallest stab of pain, if it 
only stirs an atom, cracks your creation from top to 
bottom. 
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MERCIER And morality? 


PAYNE First it’s God from morality, then morality 
from God. A nice little circle licking its own tail. 
What do you want with your morality? How do 
I know that anything in itself is good or bad? Need 
that alter the way I live? I live as my nature tells 
me to. When a thing suits me, it’s good; when it’s 
unpleasant, I avoid it and defend myself if it crosses 
my path. You can be what they call pure and 
dislike what they call vice, without having to despise 
your enemy—which is at best a very sad feeling. 


CHAUMETTE True! That’s true! 


PAYNE Anaxagoras, my little wise man, couldn’t 
you say this? Since God’s everything, He must be 
His own opposite. He must be good and bad, 
pee and imperfect. The result, of course, would 

e nothing: we should cancel each other out and 
come to zero. Rejoice therefore; you can go on 

uite peacefully praying to Madame Mormoro,* 

ature’s masterpiece. She’s given you a crown of 
rosebuds in your groin already. . 


CHAUMETTE Gentlemen, my thanks—my heart- 
felt thanks! 
(Exit.) 


PAYNE _—_ He doesn’t trust himself yet; he'll get the 
holy oils, and turn his feet to Mecca—and have 
himself circumcised to be on the safe side. 


(DANTON, LACROIX, CAMILLE and PHILIPPEAU 
are brought in.) 


HERAULT (runs to DANTON and embraces him) Good 
morning. Or should I say good-night? How can 
I ask how you slept? How will you sleep? 


DANTON —_ Well, well. I shall go to bed laughing. 
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MERCIER (0 PAYNE) These bulldogs with dove’s 
wings—he’s the evil genius of Revolution. He dared 
his mother, but she was stronger than he. 


PAYNE His life and death are an equal calamity. 


LACROIX (fo DANTON) I didn’t think. you’d come 
so soon. 

DANTON I knew; they warned me. 

LACROIX And you said nothing? 


DANTON Why should I? Apoplexy’s a good 
death. Would you rather be ill first? And I didn’t 
think they'd dare. (Jo HERAULT.) Better lie down 
in earth than walk till she gives you corns. Better 
have her as a cushion than a footstool. 

HERAULT At least one’s fingers will be smooth, 
to stroke the cheeks of the pretty lady Corruption. 
CAMILLE (f0 DANTON) Don’t trouble yourself 
now. You can hang your tongue out till it touches 
your neck, you won’t make it reach to lick the death 
sweat from your forehead. Ah, Lucille—this is a 
great calamity. 


( The PRISONERS crowd round the NEWCOMERS.) 


DANTON (fo PAYNE) What you, sir, did to help 
your country, I tried to help mine. I was less 
fortunate, for she sends me to the scaffold. As for 
me, I shall not stumble. 

MERCIER (f0 DANTON) — The blood of the twenty- 
two drowns you. 

A PRISONER (f0 HERAULT) Is the power of the 
people still one with the power of reason? * 
ANOTHER (f0 CAMILLE) Well, your Procurator 
for lanterns, your improvements of street lamps have 
_ not made France much lighter. 
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ANOTHER Leave him. Those were the lips that 
spoke the word pity. 


(HE embraces CAMILLE. Several PRISONERS 
do the same.) 


PHILIPPEAU _- We are priests that have prayed with 
the dying. We became infected and die of the 
same plague. 


VOICES The blow that touches you kills all of us. 


CAMILLE Gentlemen, I am very sorry our efforts 
bore no fruit. I shall go to the scaffold because my 
eyes grew wet at the lot of some unhappy men. 


ACT II 
SCENE 9 


A Room. (FOUQUIER-TINVILLE, HERRMAN.) 
FOUQUIER All ready? 


HERRMAN It will go very hard. If it weren’t 
for Danton, things might be easier. 


FOUQUIER He must open the ball. 


HERRMAN He'll terrify the jurymen: he’s the 
scarecrow of Revolution. 


FOUQUIER The jurymen must will. 


HERRMAN __I’d thought of a way. It might break 
the forms of legality. 


FOUQUIER Out with it. 
HERRMAN We draw no lots; we pick our men. 


aS 
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FOUQUIER ‘Thatmightwork. They'll make a good 
bonfire; there are nineteen of them, prettily mixed. 
The four forgers, then a few bankers and foreigners. 
A pleasant little tribunal. It’s what the people 
want. Well, then, dependable people. Who, for 
example? 


HERRMAN Leroi; he’s deaf; he can’t hear half 
the accused say. Danton may shout himself hoarse. 


FOUQUIER Good! And then? 


HERRMAN Villette and Lamiére. The one’s 
always drunk—the other sleeps. Both only open 
their mouths to say the word ‘Guilty.’ Girard 
makes it a rule that nobody is innocent who’s once 
stood in the dock. Renaudin 


FOUQUIER MRenaudin? He let some parsons get 
off. 


HERRMAN Don’t worry. He came to me the 
other day, and asked that all prisoners should be 
bled before they came up for trial. He wanted 
them a trifle paler; their robust look annoyed him. 


FougUIER Ah, good! I leave it to you, then. 
HERRMAN Leave it to me. 
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ACT II 
SCENE I0 


The Luxembourg. A Corridor. (LACROIX, DANTON, 
MERCIER and other PRISONERS, pacing up and down.) 


LACROIX (f0 @ PRISONER) How! So many 
wretches in so miserable a plight. 


PRISONER Have your tumbrils never shown you 
that Paris is a slaughter-house? 


MERCIER That’s true, Lacroix. ‘ Equality sweeps 
her scythe over all heads—Revolution pours its 
lava—the guillotine republicanizes—the galleries 
applaud—Romans turn up their thumbs.’ Who hears 
in each phrase a man’s death-rattle? Follow your 
words to the point where they become flesh—and 
then look round you. You spoke all this; it’s an 
acted translation of your speeches. These wretches 
—their tumbril, their guillotine, are your words 
come alive. You have built a system, as Bajazet 
built his pyramids, with human skulls. 


DANTON You're right; to-day we only work in 
flesh. °*Tis the curse of our time. My carcase now 
is to be used. A year ago I created this tribunal. 
May God and men forgive me! I hoped to prevent. 
another September massacre; I hoped to spare 
innocents; but this tedious saighteane with 
formalities is far more merciless—and as inevitable. 
Gentlemen, I hoped to take you all from this 
place—— 


MERCIER Oh, we shall all leave it! 


DANTON I am here among you now. God knows 
how it will end! 
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ACT II 
SCENE II 


The Revolutionary Tribunal. 
HERRMAN (f0 DANTON) Citizen, your name. 


DANTON The Revolution names me. I _ shall 
soon be domiciled in nothing—my name in the 
Pantheon of history. 


HERRMAN Danton, the Convention accuses you, 
with Mirabeau, with Dumouriez, with Orléans, 
with the Girondins, with aliens, with the faction 
of Louis XVII, of conspiracy. 


DANTON My voice, which I have used so often on 
the people’s business, can throw back this calumny 
without trouble. The knaves that accuse me may 
confront me here. I will spatter them with shame. 
Let the Committee come. I will only answer to 
them. I need them as accusers and as witnesses: 
let them show themselves. 

Besides, what do you signify—you or your judg- 
ment? I have said to you already, my refuge will 
_soon be in nothing. Life is a load—lift it from me. 
I long for that. Let me shake it off. 


HERRMAN Danton, insolence is a mark of crime, 
calm the sign of innocence. 


DANTON Private insolence only is to be blamed. 

In nations, such insclence as mine, with which I 

- struck for liberty, is the first of all virtues. That is 

my insolence—it is a blade that I use here in the 

Republic’s name against my pitiful accusers. How 

can I master myself when I am slandered in this low 
M 
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fashion? From rebels of my kind you must expect 
no mild defences. In revolution, such men as I are 
above price; we carry on our foreheads a glowing 
star—liberty. 


(Signs of approval from the auditory.) 


I am accused with Dumouriez and Orléans of 
conspiracy, of having crawled to the knees of pitiful 
despots. Am I summoned here to answer this 
before justice—ineluctable, unbending? StJust, you 
knave, it is you shall answer—to posterity. 


HERRMAN I order you, speak with calm. Remem- 
ber Marat; he came with awe before his judges. 


DANTON You have laid hands on my whole life; 
shall it not shake you off and face you? You shall 
be buried by the weight of all my deeds. I have no 
pride in them. Fortune guides our arms—but the 
strong alone are her weapons. I, on the Champs de 
Mars, declared war on kingship. I struck it down 
on the tenth of August; on January the twenty-first 
I killed it—and I tossed to all kings a king’s head 
like a glove. 


(Repeated signs of approbation. HE takes 
the act of accusation.) 


When my eyes see this foul thing, I feel my whole 
being tremble. Who are those that needed, on the ~ 
tenth of August, that day that will be always remem- 
bered, to summon Danton to show himself? Who 
are those mighty beings from whom he borrowed 
force? Bring my accusers here. I demand this 
with calm. I will pull the masks off these knaves. 
I will strike them back into the nothing, out of which 
they should never have crawled. 


HERRMAN (rings a bell) Do you hear this bell? 
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DANTON A man’s voice, that defends his honour 
and his life, must beat down your tinkling. I, in 
September, fed the cubs of revolution with the 
bodies of aristocrats. My voice forged from the 
gold of rich men and aristocrats weapons to give the 
people—my voice was storm drowning the satellites 
of tyranny in showers of bayonets. 


(Loud applause.) 


HERRMAN Danton, your voice is broken. You 
are too excited. To-morrow you shall finish your 
defence. You need rest. The court rises. 


DANTON You know Danton now; a few hours 
more and he will sleep in the arms of fame. 


ACT II 
SCENE 12 
The Luxembourg. A Prison. (DILLON,* LAFLOTTE, @ 
GAOLER.) 


DILLON Knave! You singe my face with your 
nose. 


LAFLOTTE —_ Fellow, keep your breath off; that 
sickle moon has a halo round it. 


GAOLER Do you think you could read by my 
light, sir? (HE points to a paper which uE holds.) 


DILLON Here, hand over. 
GAOLER __ Sir, my sickle moon has an ebb toit. 
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DILLON Your breeches would indicate full tide. 


GAOLER Sir, they draw water. My moon has 
waned at your sun, sir. You must give me some 
light if you want to read. 


DILLON (gives him money) There, my lad. Now 
go! (HE takes the paper.) 


(Extt GAOLER.) 


(Reads) ‘Danton has scared the Tribunal; the 
judges wavered; the crowd grumbled; a sea of 
people pressed into court right up to the benches. An 
arm at last—a handful of money.’ (HE walks up 
and down, pouring himself drink from a bottle from time to 
time.) If I could once get one foot on the pavement ! 
Why let myself be slaughtered? Yes, that’s it—get 
one foot on the pavement 


LAFLOTTE And the other in the tumbrils. Well, 
it’s all the same. 


DILLON You think that? Two paces between— 
enough room to stretch out the corpses of the 
decemvirs. Now’s the time for decent folk to raise 
their heads. (Drinks.) 


LAFLOTTE (aszde) Good—the higher they’re raised . 
the easier to cut ’°em. Go on, uncle—a few more 
glasses and we’ll float. 


DILLON Asses! Knaves! They'll guillotine 
themselves last! (Walks up and down.) 


LAFLOTTE (aside) I might love my life like a child 
if I only gave it back to myself. It isn’t often a man 
commits incest with hazard and turns his own 
father. A comfortable Oedipus! 


DILLON Rabble aren’t fed with corpses. Let 
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Danton’s wife and Camille’s throw them banknotes; 
that’s better than heads. 


LAFLOTTE (aside) Oedipus tore his eyes out. 
Most worthy General, I might keep mine to weep 
for you. 


DILLON Their hands on Danton! Who’s safe 
then? Fear will hold them together. 


LAFLOTTE (aside) Ah, you’re a dead man! Need 
I be too squeamish to tread on a corpse and climb 
up out of my own grave? 


DILLON Let me once set foot on the pavements! 
I'll find people enough—old soldiers, ci-devants, 
Girondins. We'll break the prisons—make terms 
with the prisoners. 


LAFLOTTE (aside) It may smell a little of treachery. 
Does that matter? I’ve been so one-sided up to 
now. I’d like to try my hand at something fresh. 
One’s own stink’s so interesting. That view there 
onto the guillotine from that window seems to me 
damned monotonous. I’ve been through the thing 
twenty times at least in my mind. There’s no 
excitement now. It’s so ordinary. 


DILLON I must get a letter to Danton’s wife. 


LAFLOTTE (aside) And besides, death may not 
frighten me. No—but pain—— It might hurt me 
verymuch. Whocan prove thatit doesn’t? Ofcourse - 
_ they tell you it only lasts a second; but pain measures 
time so nicely, it divides quarter seconds. No. 
Pain’s the only real sin; the worst vice of all is 
discomfort. I shall feel quite virtuous. 


DILLON Listen, Laflotte. Where did that fellow | 
get to? I’ve money here—it must all go. Strike 
_ while the iron’s hot. I’ve thought out a plan. 
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LAFLOTTE Good—good. I know the turnkey. 
I'll speak to him. General, count on me. We'll 
get ourselves out of this hole. (To himself as HE 
goes.) Into two others, though—I to a wide one, 
the world; you to a narrow one, your grave! 


ACT II 
SCENE 13 


The Commitiee of Safety. (sT JUST, BARRERE, COLLOT 
D’HERBOIS, BILLAUD-VARENNES.) 


BARRERE What does Fouquier write? 


st Just The second hearing’s over. The 
prisoners demand the presence of several deputies, 
also of this Committee; they appeal to the people 
on grounds of the denial of witnesses. The din 
they’re making seems indescribable. Danton paro- 
died Jupiter and shook his curls out. 


COLLOT Samson will cut them more easily. 


BARRERE We'd better not show ourselves. 
men and fishwives might find us less imposing. 


BILLAUD Mobs have such instinct to be trodden 
on, if it’s only with a look; these bold faces please 
them. A disdainful eye’s far more dangerous than a 
sel ssa everyone should help to smash them in. 

t’s exasperating to be looked at all over. 


BARRERE —__ Danton’sa horned Siegfried; the blood 


of the Septembrists makes him invulnerable. What 
does Robespierre say? 


Rag- 
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st Just He behaves as though he had something 
to say. This defence must end—the jury must 
decide it knows enough. 


BARRERE That wouldn’t work. Impossible. 
st just At any price they shall go—if we use our 
hands to choke them. ‘Dare, dare, and dare 


again.’ Danton won’t have said that for nothing. 
Revolution may not stumble on corpses; but, 
if that fellow lives, there’s something in his face 
tells me he’ll pull her skirts up and end by raping 
liberty. 


(st just ts called away. Enter a GAOLER.) 


GAOLER In St Pélagie there are dying prisoners 
who demand a doctor. 


BILLAUD Not necessary. So much less work for 
the knife-grinder. 


GAOLER There are pregnant women—— 


BILLAUD All the better—the brats will need no 
coffins. 


BARRERE  Aristocratic phthisis saves the tribunal 
a sitting. 

COLLoT (takes paper) A petition—a woman’s 
name! 

BARRERE One of those ladies that demand to be 
forced to choose between the plank of a guillotine 
and the bed of a Jacobin. They would die like 
Lucrece of the loss of their honour, but somewhat 
later—in childbed, or perhaps from old age. It 
might not be unpleasant to drive Tarquins from 
these virtuous republics of virginity. 


COLLOT This one is too ancient. Madame 
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desires death. H’m! She can _ express herself. 
‘‘ Prison lies on me like a coffin lid.” She has been 
sitting there a month. The answer’s easy. (Writes : 
reads). ‘‘ Citizeness, you have not wished long 
enough to die.” 


BARRERE Neatly put. But, Collot, be careful; 
the guillotine begins to grin at folk; they’re not 
nervous any more. Don’t be so damnably familiar. 


(sv JUST returns.) 


ST JUST Look here—a denunciation. I’ve just 
received it. A conspiracy in the prisons. A young 
man, Laflotte, has blabbed. He was with General 
Dillon in the same cell. Dillon got drunk and 
talked. 


BARRERE Cut off his head with his own bottle; 
he’s not the first. 


ST JUST Danton’s wife and Camille’s are to throw 
out money to the people. Dillon’s to be freed; 
they’re to break the prisons; the Convention’s to be 
blown up. 


BARRERE Fairy tales. 


sr just We'll tell them this one till they fall 
asleep. Now we’ve our case—the insolence of the 
accused, murmuring in the people, panic on the 
jury—I’ll make out a report. 


BARRERE Yes, go, St Just! Spin your periods, 
each comma a lifted sabre and every stop a head 
rolling. 


stjust | The Convention must empower the court 
to finish its sitting without pause; any accused that 
disturbs proceedings, or fails to show respect for his 
judges, loses the right of answer. 
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BARRERE You have the instinct for revolution. 
How moderate that sounds! Effective too. They 
can’t stop talking. Danton has to bawl. 


ST JUST I shall count on your support. There 
are men on the Convention as sick as Danton, and 
who fear the same cure. Their courage is returning 
—they’ll whine about irregular procedure. 


BARRERE I will say to them: ‘‘In Rome a 
consul unmasked the conspiracy of Catiline, punish- 
ing its authors with instant death. He too was 
accused of irregular procedure. Who were his 
accusers ? ” 


COLLOT (with pathos) Go, St Just; Revolution’s 
lava rolls. Liberty will take in her arms these 
weaklings who would try to fecundate her great 
lap, and choke them in one embrace. The people’s 
majesty shall be to them as Jupiter to Semele— 
appear with lightnings—blast them to ashes! Go, 
St Just; we'll help you make your thunder stones 
rattle on the skulls of cowards. 


(Exit st Just.) 


BARRERE You heard that word ‘cure’? They’ll 
end by making the guillotine a cure for the pox; 
they don’t fight the moderates—they fight all sin. 
BILLAUD Up to now our paths have been the 
same. 

BARRERE — Robespierre needs the Revolution for 
a class-room, to give lectures on morals. The 
guillotine’s his teaching desk. 


BILLAUD Praying-hassock ! 


cottot He'll end by lying on it instead of 
kneeling. 
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BILLAUD Oh, that might happen any day. A 
queer place this world would be, if your so-called 
rogues could all be hanged by your so-called 
respectable. 


COLLOT (i0 BARRERE) When do you come back 
to Clichy? * 


BARRERE When doctors no longer visit me. 


COLLOT Ah! so a star twinkles over Clichy, 
whose mild beams might dry up your spinal marrow? 


BILLAUD Soon that so charming Demaly may 
use her neat fingers to rip it from the bone, till it 
hangs down your back like a pigtail. (Shrugs his 
shoulders.) 


BARRERE Pooh, sir! the virtuous can know 
nothing of that! 


BILLAUD Freemasonry of impotence! 
(Exeunt BILLAUD and COLLOT.) 


BARRERE (alone) Ghoul! ‘ You have not wanted 
death long enough!” ‘Those words should have 
shrivelled the tongue that said them. And I? In 
September, when they broke into prisons, a prisoner 
snatched a knife and plunged it into the heart of a 
piety so he saved himself. Who can blame him? 

hall I go now among murderers, or sit on a Com- 
mittee of Safety—choose a guillotine blade or a 
pocket-knife? It’s the same thing—the conditions 
only are more complicated. 

And dare he murder one, or two, or three, or even 
more of us? Where will he end? Will two barley- 
corns make a heap, or three—or how many? 

Come, conscience, come, little hen! Cluck, 
cluck! Here’s your dinner. If I were a prisoner 
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now? Well I’m a suspect; it comes to the same 
thing; my death would be as certain. 
Come, conscience, you and I can still go a bit 
together. 
(Exit.) 


ACT II 
SCENE 14 


The Conciergerie. (DANTON, LACROIX, PHILIPPEAU, 
CAMILLE.) 


LACROIX You shouted bravely, Danton. Ifyou’d 
taken such care of your life a little sooner, it might 
have been another story. Death may be imperti- 
nent. She may breathe in a man’s face and be 
damnably familiar. 


CAMILLE If she’d only fight you down—throw 
her arms round you—and tear you limb from limb. 
But with all these formalities it’s like the wedding 
of an old virgin—with contracts to be signed, and 
witnesses called, and Amens to say; and then at last 
she raises the sheet very gingerly and crawls in on 
you with her cold feet. 


DANTON Yes, better fight fists and teeth. I feel 
I’ve fallen in a mill wheel, and my arms and legs 
are being torn off me slowly—with icy strength. 
God! to be killed so mechanically ! 


CAMILLE And then afterwards to lie by yourself— 
very cold—in a dank reek ofsloth. Listen! Suppose 
_ death tortured the life out of you by inches—one 
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fibre at a time—and you knew all the while you were 
rotting away. 


PHILIPPEAU Quiet, my friend! We are meadow 
saffron in autumn. It bears seed when the winter’s 
done. In this only do we differ from uprooted 
flowers. The experiment will stink a little. Is it 
so bad? 


DANTON An uplifting prospect! From one dung- 
hill to the other!. Your divine class-order, eh? 
From the first form to the second, then to the third, 
and so on. I’ve had enough of school benches. 
I have corns on my rump from sitting like an ape 
so long. 


PHILIPPEAU Well, what do you want? 
DANTON Rest. 
PHILIPPEAU Rest is in God. 


DANTON Innothing. Could I sink into anything 
more peaceful than that? If God is perfect rest, 
is not nothing God? But I’m an atheist. That 
damnable phrase, ‘ Nothing is made from nothing’ 
—and here am I something. What a pity! 
Creation has spawned, and now there’s no more 
emptiness. All swarming. Nothing has killed her- 
self—creation is her death wound and we are blood- 
drops from it. The world’s a grave: we congeal in 
it. That sounds crazy. There’s some truth in it. 


CAMILLE _—_‘The world’s a wandering Jew. Empti- 
ness would be his death, and that’s forbidden. You 
know the song: Seek death in vain! Seek death 
in vain! 

DANTON We’re all buried alive. Like kings, 
they nail us down in three or four coffins—under a 
sky, and in houses, then in shirts and coats, We 
scratch for fifty years on coffin lids. 
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Yes, it would help a man to believe in annihilation. 
No hope in death; it’s a stiller sloth. Life is more 
complex, better organized: that’s all the difference. 
And yet! I’m used to one kind of stagnation, the 
devil knows if I shall get used to the other. Oh, 
Julie, if I could go alone, if she’d leave. me alone! 
If I could fall to pieces and dissolve utterly! But 
when I crumble to atoms, I shall still be a heap of 
longing dust. Each grain could find rest only in 
her. I won’t die—no, I won’t die! They haven’t 
cut us yet. We must roar at them—make them 
fight every blood drop from our limbs. 


LACROIX We'll stand to our demands! Our 
accusers and the Committee must come to the 
tribunal. 


AQT II 
SCENE I5 


A Room. (FOUQUIER, AMAR, VOULLAND.) 
FOUQUIER I no longer know what to answer. 
They demand a Commission. 


AMAR We hold the scoundrels. Here (hands 
paper) you'll find all you need. : 


VOULLAND _‘ That ought to satisfy them. 
FOUQUIER Indeed—we needed it. 


AMAR Quick then; finish this business and finish 
them with it. 
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ACT II 


Scene 16 
The Tribunal. 


DANTON _ France is in danger. She does not hear 
of it. People, I call on you—my voice has strength 
enough left to speak the epitaphs of the decemvirs. 
I say again, we demand a Commission. We have 
matters of the first importance to reveal. I step 
back into my fortress of reason. I will make sallies 
only with the guns of truth. I will shoot my enemies 


down. 
(Signs of approval.) _ 
(Enter FOUQUIER, AMAR, and VOULLAND.) 


FOUQUIER _ Silence, in the Republic’s name! In 
the name of law! The Convention decrees: first, in 
view of the fact that there are signs of mutiny in the 
prisons, that Danton’s wife and Camille’s bribe the 
people, that Dillon, the ci-devant General, would 
have escaped to head a riot to free these accused; 
since finally the said accused have themselves 
attempted to insult this tribunal and to provoke 
that riot, we decree that the tribunal be empowered 
to push forward its inquiries without interruption, 


and to impose silence on any prisoner who shall 


forget the respect due to the law. 


DANTON I ask all here: have we not respected 
law? The Convention—the people’s will? 


voices Yes—yes. 
CAMILLE #Murderers—they will kill my Lucille! 


DANTON One day you shall know the truth. I 
see already a great danger threatening France—I 


Prior 


oe | 
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see dictatorship. It walks among you now—naked 
—its head high—stepping on corpses. (Pointing to 
AMAR and VOULLAND.) Look there! You see those 
shaking murderers—ravens of the Committee of 
Safety. I accuse Robespierre, St Just, and these 
rascals of treason. They would stifle France with 
blood; the ruts made by their guillotine cars shall 
be high roads for foreign armies to march on, into 
her very heart. How long shall graves be the 
milestones of liberty? Citizens, you need loaves; 
they can only fling you heads. Citizens, you are 


thirsty; you lick blood from the planks of the © 


guillotine! - 
(Tumult : cries of applause.) 


MANY VOICES Danton! Danton! Long live 
Danton! Down with the decemvirs! 


( The PRISONERS are dragged away.) 


ACT II 
SCENE 17 


Square before the Palais de Fustice. (A MOB.) 


voices Death to the decemvirs! Long live 
Danton! 

CITIZEN That was true, that was: heads for 
loaves—blood for wine! 


WOMEN’S VOICES The guillotine’s a bad oven. 
Samson’s no baker. We want bread—bread— 


_ bread! 


Pa 


neg 
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CITIZEN You and your bread! Danton’s gobbled 
it: his head’ll feed the lot of you. He’s right. 


CITIZEN Danton was with us on the roth, he was 
with us in September. Where were the accusers? 


ciTizEN Lafayette went to Versailles with us. 
He was a traitor! 


CITIZEN Who says Danton’s a traitor? 
CITIZEN Robespierre. 

CITIZEN _ Robespierre’s a traitor. 
CITIZEN Who says that? 

CITIZEN Danton. 


CITIZEN Danton! Danton wears good cloth! 
Danton lives in a fine house! Danton has a fine 
wife; he washes himself with Burgundy wine; 
he munches pheasants on silver plates; he sleeps 
with our wives, sleeps with our daughters—when 
he’s soused ! 

Danton was like us. He wasapoorman. Where 
does it all come from? Ask old Veto, who gave it 
him to save his crown with! Ask the Duke of 
Orleans, who gave it him to steal the crown with! 
Ask the foreigners, who gave it him to stab us in 
the back with! What does Robespierre own? 
Nothing! Virtuous citizen, Robespierre! We know 
him, we do—us—us—all of us! 


ALL Long live Robespierre! Death to Danton! 
Down! ! 


End of Act II, 


ACT III 
SCENE I 


A room. (JULIE, A BOY.) 


JULIE Finished! They shook before him. They 
kill him out of fear. Go! I have seen him for the 
last time—tell him—just say I couldn’t bear to see 
him again, like that. (sHE cuts a strand from her 
hair.) And here, take this—tell him he won’t go 
alone. He'll know what it is I mean—and then 
quick back! I must see his face in your eyes. 


ACT III 
SCENE 2 


A street. (DUMAS, A BURGHER.) 


BURGHER How can they slay so many innocents ? 
And such a trial, too. 
DUMAS Yes, indeed! It’s extraordinary. These 
new leaders to freedom have an instinct that never 
fails them, though it may fail other men. They 
always know. 
BURGHER But it’s tigerish, sir—tigerish. You’ve 
got a wife. 
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DUMAS I may soon have had one. 
BURGHER So it’s true then. 


pumas. ‘The Tribunal has granted us divorce. 
The guillotine separates us board and bed. 


BURGHER You’re a monster, sir! 
pumas  You’reafool! Do you reverence Brutus? . 
BURGHER With all my soul, sir. 


DUMAS Well, must a man be a Roman consul 
that wears a long toga, and can wrap his face in 
it to sacrifice a loved one to his country? Can’t I 
dry my eyes on the sleeves of my old red coat? I 
see no difference. 


BURGHER ~ But it’s monstrous, sir—tigerish 
DUMAS Ah! You don’t get me, sir. 


ACT III 
SCENE 3 


The Conciergerie. (LACROIX and HERAULT on one bed, 
DANTON and CAMILLE on a second.) 


Lacroix Ugh! My hair! It wants cutting, my 
nails need trimming. One loathes oneself. 


HERAULT Please be more careful. You sneezed 
all over my face. 


LACROIX Oh, my dear fellow, don’t stamp on 
my toes. I have corns. 


HERAULT —_Do your vermin leave you in peace? 
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LACROIX Oh, to be once clear of all the damned 
worms! 


HERAULT Well, good-night. We’ll try to make 
ourselves more comfortable. There’s not much 
room. Do try not to scratch me in your sleep. 
And, here, don’t pull that sheet up! It’s cold 
enough now. . 


DANTON . Yes, Camille, to-morrow we’ll be old 
shoes tossed into the lap of the beggar-woman 
earth. 


CAMILLE The ox-leather, angels make their 
slippers of—so Plato says—to walk the world with. 
We go on, though, after that. My Lucille! 


DANTON Quiet, young fellow, quiet! 


CAMILLE HowcanI? Danton, do you believe—? 
How can I? They couldn’t touch her! Her 
sweet body spills its beauty. A light of beauty, how 
could they put that out? Mould would never dare 
to cover her—dust would rise up and turn into a 
cloud to wrap her; the grave’s damp turn dew 
glittering on her lashes. Crystals would shine like 
flowers upon her body. Cold springs would murmur 
her asleep. 


DANTON _ Sleep, boy, sleep. 


CAMILLE Danton, listen, now we’re alone. It’s 
miserable to die. It’s useless, too. While I live on 
T’ll steal my last pictures from her eyes. Mine shall 
be open. 
DANTON _ They’Il stay open without that. Samson 
doesn’t close a man’s eyes. Sleep’s more pitiful. 
Sleep, lad. 


CAMILLE _—_ Lucille, your kisses run on my lips and 
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laugh. Each kiss has turned a dream. My lids 
shall fall and hold them. 


DANTON Will that clock never stop? Each tick 
of it shoves these walls nearer and nearer—till the 
room turns a coffin. When I was a youngster I 
read a story like that—my hair went straight on 
end! A youngster! Yes! Queer, all the trouble 
they took with me, to fill my belly and keep me 
warm. Work for grave men! I feel I’m stinking 
now. My honoured body, let me hold my nose 
and think of you as a wench sweating and reeking 
from a dance—and so pay you compliments. We’ve 
had pleasant times together, you and I. To- 
morrow you’re a smashed fiddle, all your tunes 
played out. To-morrow you’re an empty bottle— 
even the dregs gone out of you. But I’m not drunk 
with them—I shall go dull to bed. Lucky folk, 
who can still get drunk! To-morrow you’ll be worn- 
out breeches tossed in a cupboard for the moths 
to eat, and as stale as youlike. Ugh! What good’s 
all this? True, it’s miserable to die. Death mimics 
birth. When we die we’re new-born children— 
bare and helpless—chey swaddle us in grave clothes. 
Does that help us? We may whimper in our graves 
as in our cradles. Camille! Asleep. (Bends over 
him.) A dream playing between his eyelids. Ili 
not brush off the gold dewdrops of a dream. (He. 
rises and goes to window.) Julie, thanks. I shall not 
go alone. Better to have died another way, though 
—a gentle death—as a star fades—as a note breathes 
itself out—kissing itself dead on its own lips—a ray 
dying on clear seas. Stars sprinkle the night like 
shaking tears—the lids that dropped them must 
have known great sorrows. 


(CAMILLE wakes and pulls at his sheet.) 
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CAMILLE Oh! 

DANTON Camille—what is it? 

CAMILLE Oh! Oh! 

DANTON Do you want to pull the ceiling down? 
CAMILLE Oh, you! You! Hold me! Speak! 
You! 

DANTON You’re shaking all over—your forehead 
sweats. 

CAMILLE That’s you? It’s I? Yes—yes—and 
that’s my hand—yes—yes—now I remember. Oh, 
Danton, it was so hideous! 

DANTON What was? 

CAMILLE I lay—half dreaming, almost awake— 
_ the ceiling disappeared—the moon fell down—right 
over me—thick white—the whole sky tumbled over 
me with all its lights. I touched stars. I slipped 
about stifling in sheets of ice. Danton! It was 
ghastly ! 

DANTON ‘That lamp there throws a round on 
the ceiling. You saw that. 

CAMILLE You know, it doesn’t need much to 
make us lose our bit of reason. Madness had me 
by the hair. (HE rises.) I don’t dare sleep. I 
don’t dare go mad. (HE fakes a book.) 

DANTON  What’s that book? 

CAMILLE  Young’s Night Thoughts. 

DANTON You die in anticipation. Here, throw 
me La Pucelle. I won’t get up from life like a 
saint from his prayers. I'll go as one slips from - 
the bed of a gay lady. Dirty slut! She plays false 
with the whole world. 
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ACT Ill 
SCENE 4 
(A GAOLER. TWO CARTERS with tumbrils. WOMEN.) 


GAOLER Who called you here to cart? 


FIRST CARTER Here to cart? That’s not my 
name, that’s a queer name. 


GAOLER Ass! Who set you on this rank? 


FIRST CARTER Rank! I get no rank from it. 
Twopence halfpenny a head. 


SECOND CARTER He robs the bread from my 
mouth, sir-—shark ! 


FIRST CARTER (points to PRISONERS window) Bread? 
Bread! Worm’s bread! 


SECQND CARTER A little boy’s like a worm, and 
so’s a little lass. ‘They need their share of it. Ah, 
mate! No trade done nowadays, though you may 
be the best cart. 


FIRST CARTER The best! You! 
SECOND CARTER Well, who’s best, then? 


FIRST CARTER The one that carts the furthest > 


and goes the fastest. 


SECOND CARTER Well—we cart ’em out of the 
world, don’t we? You can’t go farther. And we 
do it in ten minutes, so who goes better? At most 
you take fifteen from here to the knife. 


GAOLER Now, you pie-cans, move up. This 
door—see. All you girls move back a bit. 
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FIRST CARTER You stay there, my girls. No man 
goes round the lasses, he goes through ’em. 


SECOND CARTER Through ’em, yes. That’s a 
nice broad road fit for a cart and horse. Then ’e 
comes back and goes into quarantine for a bit. 


A WOMAN We only want to see our old customers. 


SECOND CARTER What do you take this cart for? 
This is a respectable cart, this is: this cart drove 
the king to be cut, and all the nobs of France. 


(Enter LUCILLE. Sits on a stone under the PRISONERS’ 
window.) 


LUCILLE Camille! Camille! 
(CAMILLE comes to window.) 


Oh, my dear! Oh, listen! How funny you look 
in your long stone coat—with that iron thing over 
your face like a mask. Bend down, can’t you? 
Where are your arms? My sweet, my love, I want 
your arms all round me. My bird, I'll sing you 
down. 


(Sings) Two stars put out the moon that rides 
above, 
One lights the little window of my love, 
One lights her door. 


Come, my friend, come, my beauty, come! The 
~moon’s been waiting up for me so long. ’Sh! 
Quiet now! Up the stairs! They’re all asleep. 
How can you get through doorways in your heavy 
clothes? Darling, please don’t laugh at me any 
more. Won’t you move? Or speak? You make 
me frightened. Listen! Now they’re all whisper- 


ing: they say you’re going to die. Oh, they make 
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such faces, they’ve made me laugh. Die! What a 
word! What is it? Tell me, Camille—I must 
think about that word. Die! Yes, there—it’s 
flying away. I’ll run and catch it. Come, my 
darling—help me to catch it. Come! 


(sHE runs off.) 


CAMILLE (calling) Lucille! Lucille! 


ACT III 
SCENE 5 


The Conciergerie. (DANTON is at a window that looks 
into the next room.) 


DANTON Fabre! Are you quiet now? 
VOICE (from within) _—_As death. 


DANTON Well—do you know what we’ll soon be 
making? 


VOICE Tell me. 


DANTON What you’ve made all your life, sir; 
verses—des vers.* 


CAMILLE (fo himself) Madness. It sat behind her 
eyes. What can one do? People have gone mad 
before—it’s the way of the world. We wash our 
hands of them. . It’s the best way. 


DANTON I shall leave a chaos behind me. Who 
knows now how to rule? It might perhaps last if 
I left my drabs to Robespierre and the calves of 
my legs to Couthon. 
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CAMILLE We'd have made liberty a drab. 


DANTON What else was she? Liberty and a 
whore are the ficklest things the sun shines on. 
Now she’ll be respectable and tuck herself up in the 
bed of an Arras lawyer. Ah, she’ll play his Clytem- 
nestra. I don’t give him six months’ grace. I shall 
drag him after me. 


CAMILLE (to himself) . God help her to some happy 
fixed madness. These settled notions people call 
their sanity are unbearably tedious. A happy man 
knows he’s God the Father, and the Son and Holy 
Ghost into the bargain! 


LACROIxX Asses. They’ll bray, ‘Long live the 
Republic!’ as we jolt past. 


DANTON Does that. matter? Let this deluge 
throw up our bodies where it will—our fossilized 
bones wiil still be strong enough to crack kings’ 
heads with. 


HERAULT Yes—if some Samson finds our jaw- 
bones. 


DANTON Cain’s mark is on them. | 


LACROIX One thing proves that Robespierre is 
Nero. It’s this. He was never kinder to Camille 
than the day before he arrested him. Is that true, 
Camille? 

CAMILLE What do I care? Does it matter? 
(To himself.) Madness made her exquisite. Why 
should I leave her now? We’d have laughed with 
it and cradled it and kissed. 


DANTON When History breaks-up vaults, our 
bodies’ reek will poison tyrannies. 

HERAULT We stank enough in life. These coffin 
phrases! Ah, Danton, what good are they to us? 
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CAMILLE He pulls a face as though he’d be 
turned to marble and dug up by posterity for a 
statue. Does it pay you in the end to grimace and 
rouge your cheeks and speak so prettily? Let’s 
rip our masks right off, fling them away for once. 
What shall we see but one skull repeated for ever 
in a room full of mirrors, all reflections? One 
ancient, toothless, indestructible, grinning sheep’s 
head. Nothing else, nothing more. What’s the 
difference in men? We’re all rogues and angels, 
all dolts and geniuses—those four things find room 
in the same body: we’re not so spacious. Sleep 
and digest and get your children—humans do 
that. The rest’s just a variation in different 
keys. Yet we stalk on tiptoe—mouthing—to give 
other folk the shivers. Didn’t we all eat ourselves 
sick at the same table? MHaven’t we all got the 
colic? Don’t hide your faces with napkins—bawl,° 
my brothers—or snivel; do as you please. But, for 
God’s sake, leave these damned moral, witty, genial, 
heroic faces! We can sce right through each other. 
Spare yourselves the trouble! 


HERAULT Yes, Camille, let’s sit and bellow 
together. Nothing is more imbecile than to set 
your teeth when they hurt you. Greeks and gods 
bellowed—Romans and stoics set their teeth. 


DANTON Both epicures! And it made them feel 

much better. What harm is there in draping your ~ 
toga and craning your neck to see you throw a 
good shadow? What shall we wear? Laurels, or 


pe ENS, or crowns of roses, or not even a fig 
eaf? - 


PHILIPPEAU My friends, hear me. A man need 
not go high above the world to see nothing more of 
all that swarms and blinds him on it. His eyes 
can find rest in the divinity of three great lines. 
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There are ears that, in this din and slaughter that 
have stunned us, can hear the surgings of a sea of 
harmonies. 


DANTON But we are ragged pipers—our bodies 
are the instruments. Are the scrannel discords 
blown through our mouths born only: to rise and 
sweep—up and on—and end at last, echoing lightly, 
a dying fall in the ears of Heaven? 


HERAULT Are we sucking pigs—whipped to death 
with rods for a king’s high table that our flesh may 
taste the sweeter? 


DANTON Or are we children? Set in the white- 
hot arms of this Moloch-world—tickled with light 
rays—that the gods may take their pleasure at our 
chuckling ? 


CAMILLE Is the gold-eyed Aether then a dish of 
golden carp set on the high table of the gods? Do 
the holy gods laugh on for ever as the fish go on 
dying for ever? Are they pleased for ever at the 
shimmering rainbow of our death-struggle? 


DANTON ‘The world is chaos—Nothing its too 


spawning god. 
(Enter A GAOLER.) 


GAOLER Gentlemen, we can start: the coaches 
are at the door. 

PHILIPPEAU My friends—good-night. Let’s lie. 
quietly down under the great blanket which quenches 
all hearts and shuts all eyes. 


(THEY embrace one another.) 


HERAULT (takes CAMILLE’S arm) Camille, cheer 

up—we shall have a good night. Olympian clouds 

hang on the pale evening sky. They glow and fade 
—the quiet, still shapes of dying gods. 
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ACT III 
SCENE 6 


A room. 


jutize ‘They thronged in the street, and now it’s 
empty again. He mustn’t wait—not a minute. 
(sHE pulls out a phial.) Kind priest, your blessing 
sends us to bed. What joy in setting out! I need 
only pull the door behind me. (sHE drinks.) I 
could stand on here for ever. . . . The sun’s down 
now—each line of earth was sharpened by his light. 
Now earth’s a dying woman—her face quiet and 
grave. This gentle evening light is seks her 
cheeks and forehead. She is paler and paler—she 
falls like a corpse, back into a sea of air. Could 
no arm reach, catching her gold hair to lift her, 
up and out of the waves—and bury her? 

Ill leave her quietly, unkissed. No sigh, no breath 
must wake her from this sleep. Sleep, sleep! 


(SHE dies.) 


ACT III 
SCENE 7 


(The carts come through and stop before the guillotine. 
MEN and WOMEN dance and sing the CARMAGNOLE. 
PRISONERS strike up the MARSEILLAISE.) 


WOMAN with CHILDREN Shove up there! Can’t 
you shove up? Don’t you see they’re crying? 
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They’re hungry. I want ’em to see something— 
then they'll stop bawling. Shove up! 


WOMAN Danton, listen. Now you'll sin with the 
worms! 


ANOTHER Herault! I'll have a wig made with 
your nice hair.* 


HERAULT = Madame, I have not leaves enough for 
such a thinned-out Mount of Venus. 


CAMILLE Filthy witches! You'll soon scream 
louder. Your witches’ mountain covers us. 


A WOMAN The mountain may cover you—but it 
was you fell down the side of it. 


DANTON Quiet, lad! You’ve screeched yourself 
hoarse. 


CAMILLE (gives the CARTER money) Charon, 
that’s for you. Your cart’s a fine serving dish. 
Gentlemen, [ll help myself first. A classic feast. 
We eat lying down and sprinkle some blood drops 
for libation. Danton, good-bye! 


(HE goes on to the scaffold. The PRISONERS follow him 
one by one, DANTON last of all.) 


LACROIX To-day you kill us, having lost your 
reason. When you have it to-morrow, you'll kill 
them. . 
voices Yah! That’sbeensaid. *Sh! Stopit! * 


LACROIx ‘Tyrants shall break their necks on our 
graves. 

HERAULT (f0 DANTON) He takes his corpse for 
Freedom’s dunghill. 


PHILIPPEAU (on the scaffold) 1 forgive. May your 
death hours be no bitterer than mine. 
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HERAULT I thought so. He’s opening his shirt 
for the last time—just to show ’em he wears clean 
linen. 


FABRE Good-bye, Danton—I die two deaths. 


DANTON My friend—guillotine’s a good doctor. 
Good-bye. 
HERAULT (embraces DANTON) Oh, Danton, I can’t 


joke any more. It’s time. 
(EXECUTIONER Separates them.) 


DANTON Are you harder than death? Can you 
stop our heads from kissing at the bottom of the 
basket ? 


ACT III 


ScENE 8 
A Street. 


LUCILLE  ‘There’s something real in it. Let me 
think. I begin to see almost. Death—death? 
But everything ought to live—everything—every- 
thing—that gnat there—that bird——- Why not 
Camille? Life’s flood should freeze if any drop 
were wasted. Earth should bleed to death from 
the wound. It all moves. Clocks tick, bells ring— 
folk go hurrying—water runs: it all goes on—-and 
on—and on—to that—down to that! 

No! itshan’t happen! No, I'll lie on the ground 
and shriek, and shriek—till it all stands—terrified— 
till nothing moves any more. (sHE sinks down— 
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covers her eyes—gives a cry. After a pause.) No use. 
It all stays the same—housces, streets—the wind 
blows—the clouds ride on. I must bear it. 


(Some WOMEN come down the street.) 


WOMAN That Hérault now—he was a lovely 
chap. 
ANOTHER You know, dear, when I saw that man 
first, standing up there so fine on Constitution Day 
under one of them triumphal arch things, I said to 
myself, ‘ Well, he’d look nice on a guillotine.’ What 
you might call a presentiment. 
ANOTHER What I like is to see a man in different 
circumstances, so to speak. I like these open deaths, 
don’t you? 

(THEY pass on.) 
LUCILLE Camille! Camille! Where shall I look 
for you? 


ACT IIl 
SCENE 9 


Place de la Révolution. (Two EXECUTIONERS at work 
on the guillotine.) 


FIRST EXECUTIONER (stands at guillotine, sings) 


As I was jogging home, sir, 
The moon seemed all alone, sir 


SECOND EXECUTIONER Hullo, there! Ready? 
FIRST EXECUTIONER Half a mo’, mate. (Szngs.) 
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Winked through the window-pane at my old dad. 
You’re late, you lout; the wenches drive you mad. 


Now, then, where’s that coat? Hand up! 


(THEY go off, singing.) 
As I was jogging home, sir, 
The moon seemed all alone, sir. 


(LUCILLE enters, sits on the steps of the guillotine.) 


LUCILLE _I crouch at your knees, dead angel of 
the dead. (sHE sings.) 


There’s a reaper men call Death. 
God gives power to choke our breath. 


Good cradle, you rocked my Camille asleep. 
He was smothered in crimson roses. Bells of Death, 
Your sweet tongues sang my Camille to the grave. 


Many thousands gone untold 
Felt the glittering sickle cold. 


(PATROL goes by.) 
CITIZEN Who’s there? Halt! 


LUCILLE (remembering—as though taking a decision— 
suddenly) Long live the King! 


CITIZEN In the name of the Republic. 


(SHE ts surrounded by the warcH and led off.) 


Curtain. - 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


Tue play opens at the end of March, 1794, ten months after 

the fall of the Gironde. 
_ The Constitution of 1793 had been suspended. To preserve 
its own existence, the Republic, threatened on_ every 
frontier by nearly the whole of Europe in coalition after the 
execution of the King, torn at home by Girondist disaffection 
at Calvados, Lyons and Toulon and by Royalist rebellion in 
La Vendée, had given all power into the hands of two Com- 
mittees—of General and Public Safety. Of these, the latter, 
formed to provide for the defence of the Revolution by extra- 
ordinary measures, was a complete framework of government. 
It could dispose of the lives of all private citizens, arrest on 
suspicion even Deputies to the Convention, recall and guillotine 
generals, and dispose of property. It was without check of 
any kind. 

Robespierre was supreme on it, and its policy had been 
defined by St Just when he proposed the establishment of the 
decemviral power: 

“© You must no longer show any leniency towards the enemies 
of the new order of things. Liberty must triumph at any cost. 
In the present circumstances of the Republic, the Constitution 
cannot be established. It would guarantee impunity to 
attacks on our liberty, because it would be deficient in the 
violence necessary to restrain them—the sword of law must 
extend everywhere, your arm must be felt everywhere.” 

Danton, who had saved the Republic by organizing the 
levée en masse and raising the fourteen armies which were to check 
the coalition on the frontiers and suppress the insurrections 
at home, had bécome indifferent to politics and had retired 
to Arcis sur Aube, hishome. He returned to Paris, but neither 
he nor his friends Camille Desmoulins, Hérault de Séchelles, 
Phillipeau, etc., took much active part in the debates either in 
the Convention or at the Jacobins. 

Robespierre and the Committee (St Just, Couthon, Collot 
d’Herbois, Billaud-Varennes) were therefore supreme. ‘Their 
power had been endorsed by the mob, whose passions they 
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flattered and whose importance they exaggerated, since they 
appeared to do everything in its name; though that mob 
found more intense and personal expression in the doctrines 
of Hébert, whose paper, Le Pére Duschene, in a series of brutal 
invective written in the argot of the gutter, bawled anarchy and 
atheism, and had made possible the fétes of the Goddess of 
Reason (impersonated by Madame Mormoro) and the 
desecration of the churches. 

On the other hand, since some victories had been won, both 
on the frontiers and over the rebels in the south, Danton’s 
friends, declaring that the Revolutionary Government had 
only been created to restrain and the dictatorship to conquer, 
demanded their cessation, the establishment of the Constitution 
and a Committee of Amnesties to end the bloodshed decreed 
by the Committee of Safety. 

Danton’s party—even Danton himself—were opposed by 
Hébert, who led the Cordeliers, and the “‘ purest ’’ patriots 
at the Jacobins even considered his conduct equivocal. At 
the fall of the Girondins he had shown himself too mild—his 
private life was not “‘ austere,” like that of the incorruptible 
Robespierre. He was accused of taking bribes from foreigners. 
His party had attacked the Hébertists as an obscene faction, 
and Camille, in his paper Le Vieux Cordelier, demanding a 
Republic in the manner of Greece, had selected examples 
ae Tacitus which seemed to be aimed at the Committee 
itself. 

““Tt was treason once,’ he said, ‘‘for Crematius Cordus 
to call Brutus and Cassius the last of the Romans—a counter- 
revolutionary crime in Torquatus Silenus to be extravagant, 
a counter-revolutionary crime in Mamertus Scaurus to write ~ 
a tragedy in which there were lines capable of double meaning. 
If a citizen were popular he was considered a rival to the prince 
and he was suspected. Were a man rich, it was feared the 
people might be corrupted by his bounty and he was sus- 
pected. Ifa citizen indulged in good living, he was said to 
do so because the prince lived ill and he was suspected. The* 
tribunals, the protectors of life and property, became slaughter- 
houses in which theft and murder bore the names of punish- 
ment and confiscation, etc.’ 

These articles of Camille’s had caused a sensation. Robes- 
pierre was said half to approve of them, and some Dantonists 
in the Convention, among them Legendre, made efforts to ° 
detach him from the other decemvirs. Collot d’Herbois and 


St Just alone appeared invincibly attached to the Reign of 
Terror. 
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Robespierre’s popularity was now at its height. He was 
the Messiah, the incorruptible, the pattern of private virtue 
and public rectitude. He was courted by both anarchists and 
moderates (Hébert and the friends of Danton, though never 
by Danton himself), each party wishing to abolish the other 
by his influence. He was jealous of both, and refused himself 
to either. His policy at first was to feign friendship with 
Camille and the Indulgents, and even to approve of certain 
numbers of the Vieux Cordelier. His jealousy of Danton, in 
whom he saw the chief obstacle to possible dictatorship, he 
repressed until Hébert had been removed from his path. 
He struck suddenly on March 15th, 1794. Hébert, Vincent, 
Mormoro, the Communist General Ronsin, and Cloots the 
German, were arrested and taken to the Luxembourg. They 
were accused of being in the pay of the English, who had 
bribed them to discredit the Revolution in the eyes of Europe 
by pushing its doctrines to extremes, of sullying Paris with 
absurd orgies to the Goddess of Reason, of atheism and 
anarchy. Their club, the Cordeliers (Camille’s paper was 
called the Vieux Cordelier to distinguish it from the present 
state of the club, filled now, as he contemptuously said, with 
“* patriotes de la troisiéme requisition’’), protested feebly, but Was 
too terror-stricken to act—and on the 24th the Hébertists went 
to the guillotine. 

Then came the turn of the Moderates. The Committee’s 
attitude changed at once. Collot, in the Jacobins, made a 
speech declaring that all was not done yet—that a report was 
in preparation against other individuals besides those who had 
been arrested. 

Robespierre took advantage of the arrival of a delegatio 
from Lyons to the Jacobins which complained that reaction 
was ‘‘ raising its head there,’ to define the enemies of the 
Republic as lying in two camps—both in the pay of 
the foreigner. ‘‘If Hébert had triumphed, the Convention 
would have been overthrown, the Republic would have sunk 
into chaos, and tyranny would have been delighted. But 
with the Moderates, the Convention loses its energy. Of 
what consequence is it to Pitt whether Hébert dies upon the 
scaffold if there still remain to him traitors of another kind by 
whom he may attain hisends? You have done nothing while 
there is still one faction to be destroyed, and the Convention is 
resolved to immolate them all, even to the last.” : 

Danton’s friends took fright at this speech and urged him 
to defend himself and them. An attempt was made to 
conciliate Robespierre and a meeting was arranged between 
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the two. It came to nothing. Danton was contemptuous— 
Robespierre cold and inscrutable. Danton’s power had 
waned in the last months. His immense services to the 
Revolution were forgotten and maligned by a mob which he 
had once been able to sway and use. The inflamed Cordeliers 
saw in him the murderer of Hébert. The Jacobins, enraged at 
his good living, his amours faciles, his prestige and position, 
sniffed corruption and adored the virtuous Robespierre. 
The Convention was terrified by the Committee. That huge 
wave of popular emotion which had overset the throne, 
guillotined Louis, annihilated the Girondins, and defied 
Europe, had flung Danton from its crest. Moreover, he made 
little attempt to save himself. Bichner’s words: ‘‘ I would 
rather be guillotined than guillotine,” are actually reported 
of him. The ‘sloth,’ which Biichner paints as a kind of 
impersonal remorse, a weariness of all bloodshed, had taken 
possession of his mind. He knew his danger, but made no 
effort to avert it. When his friends remonstrated, he appeared 
to believe that no one would dare to arrest him. 


Act I. 


Sc. 


Sc: 


NOTES 


Sc. 1. ‘“‘ The divine one asked of Alcibiades.” 
Camille replied in his Vieux Cordelier to Robespierre’s 
system of virtue by that of happiness. He said he 
liked a Republic because it would augment the general 
felicity, because commerce, industry, and civilization 
were more brilliantly developed in Athens, at Venice, 
at Florence than in any monarchy. ‘“‘ My opinion is 
that liberty does not consist in an equality of privations. 
I think the finest eulogium for the Convention would be, 
‘I found the nation without breeches and I leave it 
breeched.’ The divine Socrates met Alcibiades one 
day, pensive and melancholy because, as it would 
appear, he had received a letter from Aspasia which 
piqued him. ‘What is the matter with you?’ 
the gravest of Mentors enquired. ‘ Have you lost your 
buckler in battle? Have you been beaten at the camp, 
at the course? Has anyone sung better or played 
better than you at the General’s table?’ This anecdote 
well paints the manners of Athens. What delightful 


republicans! ” 
(Turers’ History, Ch. XXXII.) 


1. ‘* Marat’s reckoning.” 
Marat in L’ami du peuple, 1790, had reckoned at five 
hundred the number of heads “ ripe for the guillotine.” 


2 
During the whole Revolution, when the passions of a 


party, long excited, were ready to explode, it had 
always been a defeat, an act of treachery, a scarcity, or 
some calamity or other which had served as a pretext 
for the outbreak. 

The same thing happened now. The second law of 
the maximum which, ascending from the retail shops, 
fixed the value of articles at their place of manufacture, 
determined the cost of transport, and regulated the 
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profit of the wholesale as well as of the retail dealer, 
had been passed: but commerce still escaped in a 
thousand different ways from the despotism of the law 
—escaped from it, moreover, by the most disastrous 
means of stopping altogether. The holding back of 
commodities continued, and though they might nomin- 
ally be purchasable at assignat prices, they were hidden 
and not transported to the markets. The supplies of 
cattle which before had come from La Vendée ceased 
on the insurrection. 

The departments of the Rhine were cut off and could 
not supply Paris. Butchers, obliged to buy cattle at 
high prices and sell at the prices of the maximum, tried 
to evade the law. The best meat was reserved for the 
rich—a number of private markets were established 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, and only the refuse 
remained for the purchaser at maximum prices. There 
was a great popular outcry against the quality and 
weight of meat and against. the clandestine markets. 
It had been necessary to slaughter cows with calf on 
account of the shortage. ‘* Aristocratic’’ butchers 
were accused by the mob of trying to destroy the species. 
The well-to-do hired bands of loafers to meet the carts 
coming in from the country and buy their provisions 
on the road. Numbers of prostitutes, deprived by 
requisitions or terrorized by Republican “ purity ” 
from their former livelihood, were known to undertake 
this service. The people’s rage knew no bounds; but 
innumerable regulations did nothing to diminish the 
shortage. 


Ronsin, an ultra-Revolutionary General and follower 
of Hébert, had been executed by the Committee of 
Safety. The Jacobins of Lyons wrote to those of Paris 
that aristocracy was raising its head; that they felt 
themselves deserted by the Committee and that unless 
help were sent they would be obliged to stab themselves 
like their local patriot Gaillard, who had plunged a 
dagger into his heart when he heard of the arrest of 
Ronsin. Six days had passed since Hébert’s execution 
and the fall of the “‘ ultras.” A few members of the 
Convention, whom terror of Hébert had silenced, began 
to take courage at his fall. Delighted at the suppression 


of the “ party of madmen”? (i.e, Marat and Hébert), 
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they whispered that the public would soon be relieved 
of two greater “‘saints’*—Marat and Chalier. Dis- 
coveries had been made which would destroy their 
reputation for holiness; they would be publicly recog- 
nized for the scoundrels they were, etc. A rumour 
spread that the busts of Marat and Chalier were to be 
destroyed. Legendre, a friend of Danton’s, made a 
clumsy attempt to pacify Robespierre ‘and vindicate 
the “ purity” of the Dantonists by denouncing these 
reports to the Jacobins. Collot answered him in the 
name of the Committee of Public Safety: ‘‘ We have 
let the thunder fall upon the infamous men who deceived 
the people (7.e., the Hébertists). We tore the masks 
away from them, but they are not the only ones! We 
shall tear away all masks that we can. Let not the 
Indulgents (.e., Danton’s party) imagine it is for them 
we are fighting. We shall soon undeceive them.” 


“* Lyons is a stain, etc.” 


Lyons had been in insurrection. Chalier, a disciple 
of Marat, who had paraded a guillotine through the 
streets to terrify the inhabitants, had been seized and 
executed by the reactionaries. ‘‘' The name of Lyons,” 
said Barrére, ‘“‘ must no longer exist. Lyons warred 
against liberty. Lyons exists no more.” 

When Lyons was re-taken by the Republicans they 
carried the bust of Chalier in triumph through the 
streets and his ashes were placed in the-Pantheon in 
a silver urn. 


** roth of August,”’ attack on the Tuileries. 
* gist of May,”’ fall of the Girondins. 
** Days of September.” 
On the goth of August Longwy was invested by the 
Prussians, on the 21st it was bombarded and on the 
24th it capitulated. On the goth the hostile army 
arrived before Verdun, invested it and began to bombard 
it. During three days the prisoners confined in the 
Carmes, the Abbaye, the Conciergerie, the Force, etc., 
were slaughtered by a band of about three hundred 
assassins, directed and paid by the Commune. 
Danton was one of the organisers of this massacre. 


Sc. 5. ‘* The Saturn Revolution.” = 
Speech of Vergniaud on March 11th. “We go 
from crimes to amnesties, from amnesties to crimes... . 
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We have reason to fear that revolution, like Saturn, will 
devour its own children and only engender despotism 
and the calamities that accompany it.” 


“Tailors who stitch red caps.” 


The section of the red caps was one of the forty-eight 
administrative districts of Paris. 


6. “ Legislation.” 


There were two Committees, General and Public 
Safety. What Biichner intends is not clear. 


‘* Painted capital,” etc. : 


Hérault de Séchelles had drafted the act of Con- 
stitution. 


‘© Carries his head like a. Monstrance.”’ 


Billaud-Varennes and St Just openly maintained the 
policy of the Committees. Desmoulins said of the 
latter, ‘‘ He so esteems himself that he carries his head 
on his shoulders with as much respect as if it were the 
Holy Sacrament.” ‘‘ And I,” replied St Just, “‘ will 
make him carry his like another St Denis.”’ (Mignet.) 


‘« Forgers and Foreigners.” 


It was the policy of the Committee of Safety to 
identify as far as possible its political adversaries with 
stock-jobbers and foreign bankers accused of profiteering 
against the Republic and spying for the Coalition. 

Koch, the banker, and the Baron de Batz had been 
arrested with the Hébertists. 

Danton was accused of having sold himself, first to 
Mirabeau, then to the Lameths; of having taken bribes 
from the Duke of Orleans and secured the appointment 
of Fabre d’Eglantine, the dramatist; implicated with 
Chabot in the forgery of a Government decree engin- 
eered by the Compagnie des Indes—as deputies; of 
having feigned enmity to the Girondists and treated 
with the party who hoped to set Louis XVII on the 
throne ; of having taken money from the Bourbons. 

Danton, Camille, Philippeau, and La Croix were 
tried in the same dock with Chabot, Bazire, Delaunay, 
D’Espagnac—a Government contractor, and two 
foreigners—Guzman a Spaniard, and Diedrichs a Dane. 

The Committee’s object in making this amalgamation 
was to confound the moderation of the Dantonists with 
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corruption—to show that it proceeded from a want of 
Republican virtue, etc. 


Act II. Sc. 1. ‘‘ The Jacobins explain.” 


Sc. 


See Historical Note. 


4. This scene and the following have for their themes 
the (:dipus feeling of guilt without ostensible cause. 
Danton is not remorseful—he feels himself justified in 
the matter of the September massacres. 


Scs. 7, 11, 12, 17. See Thiers, Ch. XXXII, and Mignet, 


Sc. 


SC; 


Ch. VIII, for the sources of these scenes. 


8. ‘* Philosopher Anaxagoras.” 

Chaumette had taken the name ‘ Anaxagoras.” 
Camille in an earlier number of the Vieux Cordelier had 
written in an attack on the “ ultras ”’: 

“The sick human mind needs a bed, filled with 
dreams of superstition: and seeing the féies and pro- 
cessions that are instituted, the altars and sepulchral 
saints that are raised up, it seems to me only changing 
the sick man’s bed, with this difference, that his pillow 
—the hope of a future life—is taken away from him.” 

He makes Pitt rely on the efforts of Anaxagoras and 
Anacharsis, who imagine that they are “‘ urging forward 
the chariot of reason ’”’ to create a counter-Revolution. 

** Worship Mme. Mormoro.”’ 

Mme. Mormoro had been the Goddess of Reason, 
and Chaumette’s mistress before his imprisonment. 
She was an opera-singer. 

“ Payne.” 

Tom Payne wrote his ‘‘ Age of Reason ”’ in prison. 
Chaumette had already been imprisoned before 
Danton, but was executed after him. He had been a 
monk. 

“* Power of reason.” 

Hérault de Séchelles, in a speech at the suppression 
of the Commission of Twelve—‘ The power of reason 
and the power of the people are the same thing. You 
demand from us a magistrate and justice. The repre-_ 
sentatives of the people will give you both.” 

(See Mignet, Ch. VII). 
12. Dillon, a Girondist General replaced by the 
Committee of Public Safety after May 31st together 
with Doumouriez, by the Mountain Generals Jourdain, 
Hoche, Pichegru, etc. 


, 
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Act lI. Sc. 13.“ When do you come back to Clichy? ” 
‘Doubt not, oh Reader, that Barrére and other of 
them gave dinners, had country house at Clichy and 
pleasures high-rouged ” (Carlyle). It was at a Clichy 
dinner-party that Robespierre’s fall was plotted. 


Act III. Sc. 5. ‘* Verses des Vers.” 
This rather unhappy pun alludes to the fact that 
Fabre d’Eglantine had made plays or verses and would 
now make ‘‘ worms” (vers). Fabre was too ill to be 


tried with the rest. 


Sc. 7. ‘* Wig made from your nice hair.” 

There was a fashion in Paris for “‘ perruques blondes *” 
made from the hair of guillotined heads: one became 
suspect if it was thought that one was wearing the hair 
of a relative or an intimate friend. 


“'That’s been said.” 
Lasource, the Girondist Deputy, had said to his 
judges, “‘I die at a time when the people have lost 
their senses—you will die when they recover them.” 


WOZZECK 


ia 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


THE manuscript of this play, in two unfinished 
drafts, was left at its author’s death in the possession 
of the Biichner family, and published for the first 
ane by Biichner’s editor, Karl Emil Franzos, in 
1879. 

Franzos, who had revived the faded and almost 
illegible text by means of a chemical process, made 
a version from the draft before him, which has 
undergone innumerable changes at the hands of a 
series of editors. 

My translation has been based mainly on the 
Franzos text, but I have worked here and there 
from the editions of Paul Landau (1909), Ernst 
ee (Insel-Verlag, 1918), and Arnold Zweig’ 

1922). 

The minutiz of their alternative readings did not 
seem to me essential in an edition intended mainly 
for the play-reading public rather than for special- 
ists; but wherever an alternative version of a whole 
scene has appeared specially valuable in itself, I 
have produced it in a variant at the end of the play. . 

The order of the scenes, which varies in every 
German edition, is my own. I chose it after much 
heart-searching and consultation with a number of 
producers and actors as the clearest for English 
stage purposes. Biichner himself did not number 
the scenes. 

I give, however, at the head of each scene, the 
order in which it appears in the Franzos and Landau 
editions. 

Ge D: 
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WOZZECK, 
MARIE, 
DRUM-MAJOR, 
CAPTAIN, 
DOCTOR, 
ANDRES. 
SERGEANT. 
MARGARET. 
KAETHE, 
MARKET-CRIER. 
| JEW. 
HOST, 


A Horse, po Man «Dine i Fe oon 


PERSONS 


An Old Man. 
An Old Woman. 
Idiot. 

First Seed eet 

porenhes 

eee Burgh SS 

2 ers r ~e 
First Girl. 

Second Girl. 

First Child. : 
Second Child. a 
if olice Sergeant. ae 


SCENE I 
1 Landau. 2 Franzos. 


Scene : The Captain’s Room. Morning. (The CAPTAIN 
in a chair, WOZZECK shaving him.) 


CAPTAIN Slower, Wozzeck, slower. One thing 
at atime. The feller turns me giddy. Now what 
the devil am I to do with those extra ten minutes 
he’ll have finished me too early in? Wozzeck, use 
your brain, man. MHasn’t he got another thirty 
good years to go on living? ‘That makes three 
hundred and sixty months, and God knows how 
many days and hours and minutes. Now what the 
hell will he do with all that ghastly long time? 
Do it for yourself, Wozzeck. 


wozzEck Yes, Captain. 


CAPTAIN You know I get quite worried about the 
world when I think about eternity. Occupation, 
Wozzeck—occupation. Eternal—that’s eternal—it’s 
eternal. See that? And then again, you see, it’s not 
eternal at all—notabitofit. It’s just a second—just 
a second. You know, Wozzeck, it horrifies me to 
think of the world taking a whole day to turn 
round in. What a wicked waste of time! And 
what’s it all for? Everything goes so quickly. 
You know, Wozzeck, I can’t look at a mill wheel 


any longer without feeling quite upset. 
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WOZZECK Yes, Captain. 


CAPTAIN You know, Wozzeck, you always look 
so strained. You know a good man never looks 
strained—by a good man, | mean a man with a 
good conscience. Saysomething, Wozzeck. What’s 
the weather like? 


wozzEck Bad, Captain—weather very bad— 
wind. 


CAPTAIN __ Yes, I can feel that myself—all brushing 
about outside. You know what a wind like that 
always reminds me of? Mice. (Siyly.) You know, 
I think that wind’s blowing from the south-north? 


WOZZECK Yes, Captain. 


CAPTAIN Ha! Ha! Ha! South-north! Ha! 
Ha! Ha! Isn’t he stupid? Isn’t he disgustingly 
stupid? (With emotion.) Wozzeck, you know you're 
a good chap, but (wth dignity) you know, Wozzeck, 
you’ve got no morals. Morals—that’s what you 
have when you’re moral. See that! It’s a good 
word. You’ve had a brat unsanctified by any 
Church—as our good garrison preacher said— 
*“unsanctified ”’—I didn’t say it. 


wozzEcK Well, sir, I hope the good Lord God 
won’t go and look twice at my poor worm, because 
no Amen was said over it before we started making 
it. The good Lord God said, ‘‘ Suffer little children 


to come unto me,” sir. 


CAPTAIN What’shesay? Eh, what? Now what 
a funny answer. You know he’s quite flummoxed 
me with his answer—and when I say he, I mean 
you. See? 


wozzEcK We poor critturs, you know, Captain. 
—Money, sir—money—when you’ve got no money— 
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You go and try to set a fellow creature into the 
world—morally. And yet we’re flesh, sir—and 
blood. Our sort are unholy, sir, in this world and 
the next. I think if we got to heaven, they’d make 
us help with the thundering. 


CAPTAIN Wozzeck, you have no virtue—you’re 
not a virtuous man. Flesh and blood, eh? You 
know, when I lie there by the window after it’s 
been raining, and just peep out and see the white 
stockings stepping over the puddles—why, damn it 
all, Wozzeck, love begins to creep over me. I too 
—I have my flesh and blood. But virtue, Wozzeck, 
virtue. How could I pass the time? So I always 
say to myself, You’re a virtuous fellow—(moved) a 
good fellow—a good fellow. 


WOZZECK Yes, Captain—virtue—I haven’t got 
as much as you, sir. We common fellows, sir, 
we've no virtue. All that happens to us is nature, 
sir. But if I was a gentleman, that had a cane and 
a fob and a quizzing glass, and could speak soft— 
I should like to be virtuous too. It must be very 
enjoyable to be virtuous, Captain—but I’m only a 
common fellow, sir. 


CAPTAIN Good Wozzeck—you’re a good man—a 
good man. The only thing is, Wozzeck, you think 
too much—it’s weakening. You always look so 
strained, you know. Well, it’s been quite an 
affecting little talk. Now go along—and don’t run 
so—slower, man, slower—nice and slow—down- 
stairs and well into the middle of the street. 
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SCENE 2 
2 Landau. 6 Iranzos. 


Scene: an open Field, the Town in the distance. (WOZ- 
ZECK and ANDRES cut sticks in the bushes.) 


WOZZECK Lad, this place has a curse on it. 
ANDRES What? (Sings.) 


There ’tis the land for me, 
That’s where I wish to be, 
Huntin’ and shootin’ free, 


That’s where I'd fly. 


WOZZECK It has a curse on it. See that light 
streak down there over the grass—where the toad- 
stools do grow? ‘That’s where a head rolls at 
evening. Once someone picked it up: he thought 
’twas a hedgehog. Three days and three nights 
and he lay in four planks. 


ANDRES "Tis getting dark. I’m comin’ over 
skeert. Eh, what? (Sings.) 


There hares come lollop by, 

Ask will I hunt ’em—why, 

No gun I ne’er let fly. 
Huntin’ for me! 


WOZZECK *Sh! Quiet, Andres. That was the 
Freemasons. I’ve got it. Freemasons. Hush. 
ANDRES _ Better strike up along o’ me. (Sings.) 


There sat the hares, sir, 
Nibbled at 

The green—the green—the grass 
Down to the roots, sir. 


> 
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WOZZECK Listen, Andres—there’s a something 
runnin’. (Stamps on the ground.) Hollow! *Tis all 
hollow. A_ passage. °’Tis tremblin’. Listen! 
There’s_ a something walkin’ under us. Hear 
that? Down there—walkin’ with us. 


ANDRES (Sings.) 
Nibbled at 


Thé green—the green—the grass 
Down to the roots, sir. 


wozzEck Come on—out of this! (Drags him 
away.) 
ANDRES Hi! Be you gone soft? 


WOZZECK (stops) *Tis all so quiet and still. You 
want to hold your breath. Andres! 


ANDRES What? 


wozzEck  Andres—say summat. (Stares round.) 
Andres! How bright! There’s a fire runnin’ from 
earth to heaven, and a noise crashin’ after, like 
trumpets. Listen! °Tis clatterin’ on us. 


ANDRES ‘The sun’s gone down. They’re drum- 
min’ in there. 


-wozzEeck Still! All still again; as though the 
world was dead! 


ANDRES’ Night! We must get along ‘ome. 
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SCENE 3 
3 Landau. 7 Franzos. 
Scene: Marie’s Room. 


(MARIE with CHILD at the window. MARGARET. The 
tattoo goes by, DRUM-MAJOR in front. Early iwiltght.) 


MARIE (dandling the child on her arm) Hey, bab. 
Sa-ra-ra-ra ’Ere they come! ’Ere they come! 


MARGARET What a man—like a tree! 
MARIE He prances on his two feet like a lion. 
(DRUM-MAJOR waves his hand.) 


MARGARET Eh, missus, what a kind eye he has! 
Makes me feel I’m not used to such-like. 


MARIE (sings) _ Soldier boys be pretty fellers 
All a-sparkling from afar. 


MARGARET Your eyes be sparkling too, missus. 


MARIE An’ if they be! Who’s got a say in it? © 
You take yours to your uncle’s, and let him polish 
*em up for you. P’raps he’ll put a shine on them 
they'll be worth selling—for two buttons. 


MARGARET What, you—you! Miss Pretty-face! 
I be an honest person anyways—but you—you’d 
look through seven pairs o’ leather breeches. 


MARIE Slut! (sHE shuts the window.) Come, bab 
—come, babby. What more do folk want? You 
may be no more than a poor bitch’s child: you can 


still please your mummy with your nasty wicked 
face. *Sh—’Sh——  (Sings.) J 
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Maidy, what would you be at? 

You have no man: you’ve a brat. 
What would I need with a man? 

Pll sing through the night as I can. 
Heio, popeio—babby, my babby. 

What could a man bring to me? 


Hansel, harness me five white horses, 
Give ’em their fodder, and give ’em to drink— 
Not oats to eat—not water to sup— 
Wine, cool wine—they shall drink it all up. 
Wine, cool wine! 
Yuhe! 
Wine, cool wine. 


(Knock on the window.) 
Who’s that? °Tis you, Franz? Come in 
WOZZECK Can’t. I’ve to go on roll-call. 


MARIE Did you cut them sticks for the major? 


wozzEck Yes. Marie 
MARIE What is it, Franz? You look so funny. 


WOZZECK Marie—there was that thing there 
again. I’m on its track. There’s a lot of things— 
never gets written. Aye, but ’tis written ‘ And there 
was a smoke coming up from the land like the 
smoke of an oven.’ 


MARIE Man—what? 


wozzeck It followed me right up as far as the 
town door. What’ll it be, eh? But I know what 
it was—it was them Freemasons. I’ll be going. 


MARIE Franz! There’s baby! 
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WOZZECK Hullo, young ’un. To-night—again 
at the fair. I’ve a bit saved. Now I'll have to go. 


(HE goes.) 


MARIE What a man—all queer! Couldn’t so 
much as give a look at his own child. Always 
thinking. Hey, my precious, why do you lie so 
still? Did ’e frighten zum? (Carries the CHILD to 
the cradle.) *Tis so dark you might think you’d 
been blinded. No light but that street lamp shining 
in! I’ve ’ad enough of this—makes me fair creep. 


SCENE 4 
5 Landau. 2 Franzos. 


Scene: Square. CROWD. WOZZECK. MARIE. 
OLD MAN and CHILD (dance and sing) 


In this land there’s nothing stays, 
On we go and end our days. 
This we know. 


wozzEck Hi, Marie—perk up! Fine! What? 


CRIER (before booth) Ladies and _ gentlemen! 
’Ere we ’ave the hastronomical ’orse and the 
ary moke! This creature, made as God 
made ’im, is as nothing—nothing at all. Now see 
what art can do. 

Look at this monkey! Stands up on ’is ind legs— 
wears “is frock-coat and hunmentionables—carries ’is 
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sword. Now then, Michael, make yer bow. Blow 
em a kiss. That’s it. (Zhe MONKEY trumpets.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, ’cre we ’ave the ’istorical 
’orse and the philosophical ass. Favourites of every 
crowned ’ead in Europe, Africa, Australia! Fel- 
lows of many learned societies—professors once at 
the university. 

This donkey, gentlemen, can tell you everything— 
age, number of litile ones, constitutional weak- 
nesses. No deception. All done by training. This 
donkey ’as *is brutish reason, also is reasonable 
brutality. Not brutishly stupid as is ’umanity— 
always excepting this honourable assembly. This 
ape, gentlemen, walks on ’is ’ind legs, lets off ’is 
pistol, loves music. (Zhe MONKEY trumpets again.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, you may be’old ’ere the 
hastrological ass, the romantic ’orse—the military 
hape. 

Walk up! Walk up! Beginning with the com- 
mencement, gentlemen! Come along in—costs 
tuppence. 

FIRST ONLOOKER ‘The grotesque enthralls me. I[ 
am an Atheist. 


SECOND ONLGOKER I am a Christian-dogmatical 
Atheist. Oughtn’t we to see that donkey? 


(THEY enter the booth.) 


WwOZZECK Want to go in too? 


MARIE I shouldn’t mind. Just look at ’is tassels 
and his wife wearing the breeches! You do see 


some lovely things. 
(THEY go into the booth.) 


DRUM-MAJOR Over there—look! See’em? What 
a piece! . 
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SERGEANT  ‘Thedevil! Why she’s made to propa- 
gate cuirassiers. 


DRUM-MAjoR And breed drum-majors! 


SERGEANT How she carries her head! You’d 
think all that black hair would pull it backwards— 
just the weight. And eyes! 


DRUM-MAJOR Like lookin’ down a draw-well or 
up achimley. Come on—after her! 


SCENE 5 


6 Landau. 3 Franzos. 


Scene: The inside of the Booth. 


MARKET-CRIER (froduces the donkey) Show yer 
talent—show yer brutish reason. Spread the ’ot 
flush of shame on the face of ’uman Socvété. 
Gentlemen, this is a moke—four hoofs, one tail 
and all the usual appendages. Was once professor 
at a university, where the students learnt ridin’ and 
fightin’ from ’im. His understandin’ is a simple 
one, but ’e ’as *is compound reason. What do you 
do when you think with your compound reason? 
(The DONKEY behaves indelicately.) What—when you 
think with your compound reason? Tell me now, 
do you see one moke in all this cultured assembly? 
(DONKEY shakes his head.) You see—that’s reason. 
What difference is there between a man and a 
moke? Both dust, sand, and dung! Their ex- 


pression, however, is various. A donkey speaks 
with ’is ’oof. 
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Tell these gentlemen what time it is. Which of 
you gentlemen can pass me up a watch? A watch, 
please. 


SERGEANT A watch? (Extracts a watch with slow 
majesty.) There you are, sir. 

MARIE Oh! Do let me ’ave a look. (SHE 
clambers into the front seats.) 


DRUM-MAJOR Yourre a fine girl! (HE helps her.) 


SCENE 6 
11 Landau. 11 Franzos. 


Scene: Marte’s Room. 


(MARIE, DRUM-MAJOR.) _ 


DRUM-MAJOR Marie! 


MARIE (gazes at him passionately) Man! Step out 
before you! Strong as a bull! and a beard like a 
lion—none like you! I’m prouder than any woman. 


DRUM-MAJOR You wait till Sunday. Ill have 


my feathered busby and the white gloves. Then, 
by God! Know what the Prince says? Man— 


there’s a chap! 

MARIE (mocking him) Does he now? (SHE muinces 
in front of him.) Man! 

DRUM-MAJOR And you’re a fine bit of skirt! 


By Gad—shall we lay out a breed of drum-majors? 
_ Shall we—shall we? Hey? (Arm round her waist.) 
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MARIE (deceived) Let be! 
DRUM-MAJOR You wild cat! 
MARIE (impetuously) Take me! 


DRUM-MAJOR Is a devil looking out of your eyes, 
hey? 


MARIE It’s all the same to me. 


SCENE 7 
4 Landau. 8 Franzos. . 
Scene: the Doctor's Room. 
DOCTOR What have I seen, Wozzeck? You a 
man of your word! Well, well, well! 
wozzEck Eh? Beg pardon, Doctor. 


pocror I saw it, Wozzeck. You pissed in the 
street: you pissed on the wall like a dog. And yet 
you get your tuppence a day, Wozzeck. It isn’t 
right! Oh! The world’s getting evil—evil. 


WOZZECK But, Doctor, when Nature overcomes 
a man, sir 


DOCTOR Nature overcomes! You say Nature. 
Nature! Haven’t I proved that the masculus 
constrictor vesice is subordinate to the will? 


Nature!!! Wozzeck—man is free. In Man, and 
Man alone, is perceptible the will to freedom. To 
be unable to control a bladder—— (Shakes his head, 


puts his hands behind his back, walks up and down.) 
Have you eaten your peas, Wozzeck? Nothing but 
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peas, nothing but peas and beans Mark that! 
There’s to be a revolution in science. Next week 
we'll start in with the mutton. I shall blow science 
sky-high. Urine o'1o. Salts of ammonia—hyper- 
oxydil. Wozzeck, you'll have to piss again. Go in 
there and try. 


WOZZECK I—I—Please, Doctor—I can’t, sir. 


pocTorR But against a wall!—to piss against a 
wall! And yet I’ve got your bargain in black and 
white. I saw it—with these eyes saw it. I was 
pace out my nose through that window, and 
etting in the sun’s rays to take an observation on 
sneezing—the genesis of sneezing. Nothing should 
be left unexamined. Well, have you brought me 
any frogs? Spawn? Fresh-water polyp? Cris- 
talellum? Have you, eh? Careful! Don’t lurch 
into the microscope. There’s the left back tooth 
of an infusorium under that. (HE bears down upon 
him.) But against a wall——! No, I’m not angry 
—anger is unhygienic—anger is unscientific. I’m 
calm—quite calm. My pulse keeps its usual sixty. 
I’m speaking with the most perfect cold-blooded 
control. God forbid! Who would be angry with 
a man? A man. Now if it were a Proteus that 
‘annoyed you! But, Wozzeck, you shouldn’t have 
_ pissed against that wall! 


wozzEck Well, Doctor—you see, sir—sometimes 
there’s folk with this or that kind of character, or 
structure so to say; but you see, sir, with Nature, 
sir—(HE snaps his fingers) it’s like that, sir. How 
could I put it? Like 
Doctor Wozzeck, you’re philosophizing again. 


WOZZECK You see, Doctor, when Nature gives 
way, sir 
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DOCTOR Nature! What! Nature? 


WOZZECK —gives out, sir, and the world turns 
all dark, and you go round fumblin’® after things 
with your ’ands. And then ’tis as though it might 
all break up, sir—like a spider’s web. Oh, sir—and 
then there’s something there; but it’s not there at 
all. Oh, Marie! ’Tis all so dark, and no more 
than a glint of red to west, like out of a chimney, 
sir—and what are you to hold to then? (HE paces 
the room.) 


DOCTOR Tch! Don’t shift your feet like that. 
You’re not a spider. 


WOZZECK Doctor, have you ever seen anything 
of compound reason? When the sun burns down 
at mid-day, and it’s as though the world might go up 
in one flame. Once I heard a fearful voice, sir— 
speaking to me. 


poctorR Wozzeck, you’ve got an aberratio 


WOZZECK In toadstools, Doctor, that’s where it 
is. (Finger to nose.) Have you ever noticed the 
different figures toadstools make growing through 
the ground? Ah, if you could only see them! 


poctorR Wozzeck, you’ll end in a lunatic asylum. 
Wozzeck, you’ve got a really fine aberratio mentalts 
partialis—the second species. Very nicely developed. 
Ill raise your wages. Second species—fixed idea 
with a generally reasonable condition. Very nicely 
developed, Wozzeck. Do everything as usual? Shave 
your captain? 


WOZZECK Yessir. 


pocTOR Eat your peas? 
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WOZZECK Yessir. All correct, sir. My missus 
gets the money for her housekeeping—that’s why I 
do it, sir. 


DOCTOR Go on duty? 


WOZZECK Yessir. 

DOCTOR Very interesting. Now look me full in 
the face. What did I say you were to do? 

WOZZECK Marie! 

DOCTOR Eat your peas—then eat your mutton: 


clean your kit: cultivate your idée fixe. It’s a beauti- 
ful theory. I shall be famous—famous. Immortal, 
Wozzeck—immortal. [ll give you another half- 
penny a week. Now behave yourself. Give me 
your pulse. Put out your tongue. Yes. 


ScENE 8 


g Landau. 4 Franzos. 


Scene: Marie’s Room. 


(MARIE sits with the CHILD on her knees, a bit of broken 
looking-glass in her hand. Looks at herself. Afternoon.) 


MARIE How them beads do shimmer! What 
are they for? What did he say? Husha, babby. 
Husha! Shut ’is eye-peeps. Tighter! Tighter 
now! (The cHILD covers its eyes with its hands.) That’s 
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it. Like that. Quiet, or he'll come along and take 
you. (Sings). 


Maidy, pull the shutter to. 
Here’s a gipsy come for you. 
Gipsies take you by the hand 
ff into gipsyland. 


(Looks into looking-glass again.) *Tis gold, surely. 
How would I look if I was to go dancing in ’*em? 
Them like us have no more than their corner of the 
world and their slat of broken looking-glass, and yet 
my mouth’s as red as any grand madam’s, with all 
her mirrors from floor to ceiling, and her lovely 
gentlemen to kiss her hand for her; but I’m only 
a poor one. (CHILD stirs.) Sh! Husha, babby— 
husha! Shut his eyes now. Look at all them little 
sleepy fairies flying about round the wall. (sHE 
Flashes the glass.) Shut ’is eyes tight up, or they'll 
look down inside of ’em and blind you. 


(WOZZECK enters behind her. sue starts up with her 
hands to her ears). 


wozzEck What’s wrong? 
MARIE Tis nothing. 


wozzEck §‘There’s summat shining through your 
fingers. 


MARIE  ‘That’s a earring. Picked it up. 


wozzEck _I’ve never found such a thing. Two 
at one time? 


MARIE I’m human, aren’t I? 
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WOZZECK *Tis good, Marie. How soundly 
babby’s sleeping. Take *im up under ’is arms: 
that chair’s hurting ’im. Look on his forehead— 
the shining sweat. °Tis all work under the sun. 
Even sweat in sleep for poor folk like us! Here’s a 
bit more money, Marie. My pay and the bit from 
the captain. And the doctor. 


MARIE God reward it, Franz. 


WOZZECK I must be going. Till evening, Marie! 
God bless. 
(Exit.) 


MARIE (after a pause) I’m a bad thing. I’d like 
to kill myself. What a world! Devil take it all! 
Men and Women! 


SCENE 9 


10 Landau. 10 Franzos. 


Scene: Street. 
(DOCTOR, CAPTAIN.) 


CAPTAIN Well, dear Mr. Coffin-nail, and where 
are you rushing off to? 


DOCTOR Well, Mr. Garrison-hack, and where 
might you be dawdling? 


captain Hi! Don’t walk so fast. Take your 
time, man. Phew! 


poctor Hurry, man, hurry. 
CAPTAIN Don’t run away like that. A good man 
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never gallops. (Snorting heavily.) A good man—a 


good Are you trying to catch up your own 
skeleton? You know you worry me. 

DOCTOR I’m not a dawdler. 

capTaIn A good man—— (Pulls the pocror by 


his coat tails.) You know, Doctor, it worries me so 
to think of all the poor horses. They’ve got to go 
everywhere on foot. Poor brutes! For heaven’s 
sake, Mr. Coffin-lid, don’t run so. Why must 
you poke the air with your stick? You know you'll 
end by rubbing off your legs on the pavement. 
(HE holds him fast.) Doctor, dear, do permit me to 
save a human life. 


DOCTOR Woman—dead in four weeks—stone 
dead. Cancer uteri. Had over twenty cases already 
—in four weeks. Dead. 


CAPTAIN Doctor, you know you oughtn’t to 
frighten me. There’s many a man been killed by 
fright. Sheer, clear fright. 


pocror Dead in four weeks. Very interesting 
little prescription. 


CAPTAIN Teh—tch-—— 


poctoR What about you? Hm! Bloated! 
Fatty degeneration! Very thick-necked, eh? All 
the signs of apoplexy. You know any day now—an~ 
apoplexia cerebri—all over! You might, of course, 
only get it on one side of you, or underneath.—Not 
more than lamed, if you’re lucky! 


CAPTAIN God bless my—— 


pocrorR Yes. ‘Those would be about your 
chances for the next four weeks. And I can assure 
you, Captain, you’ll be one of the most interesting 
cases | ever—— Well, anyway, if God lets you keep 
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the partial use of your tongue, we'll do the most 
invaluable experiments. (Tries to go.) 


CAPTAIN Stop, Doctor, dear. I’m not going to 
leave you. Coffin-lid! Friend of the dead! Four 
weeks did you say? You know, Doctor, many a 
good man has died from sheer fright. You know, 
Doctor, I can see them already with the weepers on 
their hats. And do you know what they’ll say? 
*““ He was a good man (moved), a good man &: 


DOCTOR (behaves as though HE had just seen him: lifts 
his hat) Ah, Captain, good-morning. (Shows 
him the hat.) Look at that, Captain, that’s a block- 
head. 


CAPTAIN (makes a fold in his coat) See that, Doctor, 
that’s a sheepfold. Ha! Ha! I don’t mean it 
badly, mind. I’m a good man. But I don’t mind 
my little joke. I say, Doctor, I don’t mind—— 


(WOZZECK passes quickly and salutes.) 


Hi, Wozzeck! What does he go galloping along 
like that for? Stand still, Wozzeck, still! He 
whips through the world like an open razor-blade. 
You could cut yourself on him. He goes puffing 
along as though he had a regiment of cats’ tails to 
shave and he might be hanged with the last, if he 
didn’t get away soon enough. Now, Wozzeck, 
what about a long beard? What do you say, 
Wozzeck, about long beards? Long beards, Woz- 
zeck—beards ! 


pocror Pliny himself speaks of a long beard 
under the chin, and how soldiers should be broken 


of the habit. 


CAPTAIN (continues) | Aha—speaks of long beards, 
does he? Did you ever find a hair from a long beard 
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in your soup plate? You see, he understands me. 
A nice long hair. From a sapper’s beard, hey? 
From a _ sergeant’s beard—from—from—from a 
drum-major’s beard? That’sit! Isn’tit, Wozzeck? 
Still he’s got a good wife—a good wife. Better off 
than some of us! 


WOZZECK Yes, indeed. What might you mean, 
sir? 


CAPTAIN What a face the feller pulls! Don’t 
stare at the sky, my lad—no use—and maybe not 
in your soup either. But if he was to hurry, you 
know, he might find that hair sticking on to a pair 
of lips just round the corner. A pair of lips, Wozzeck. 
You know, Wozzeck, I’ve felt a lot of love in my 


time. Just look at the chap: his face is gone all 
chalky! 


WOZZECK Captain, I’m only a poor devil—but 
I’ve nothing else—nothing in the world. Captain, 
if you were joking—— 


CAPTAIN Joking? I? Joking! With you? 
Feller ! 


poctoR Wozzeck! Show your pulse. Short! 
Hard! Irregular! Jumpy! 


WwozZECK Captain, the world’s hot to some:~ 


hot as hell! Hell’s cold to it—ice—ice-cold. 
Hell’s cold. 


CAPTAIN Feller—do you really want——? Is 
he going to. shoot himself? Do you want a pair of 
all sticking out of your head instead of eyes? 

e’s pricking me with his eyes! And yet you know 
I mean well byhim. He’s a good man—a good man, 
Wozzeck. A good man 
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DocroR _ Facial muscles rigid—taut: jumpy from 
time to time. Carriage rigid: tense 


WOZZECK TP’ll go. There’s much a man can do 
—much he can do. Fine weather, Captain! Look. 
A fine, hot, grey sky. You might almost want to 
drive a nail through it and hang yourself, if only 
because of the hair’s-breadth of difference between 
your thoughts. Between yes and yes again—yes 
and no, Captain—yes and no. Shall yes answer 
for no? Or no for yes? Ill think it out—think it 
out 


(HE disappears in long strides, slowly at first, then 
Jaster and faster.) 


DOCTOR (darts after him) More phenomena. 
Wozzeck ! 


CAPTAIN You know that fellow really turns me 
giddy. How that great long blubber strides, with 
his shadow running after him! And so depressed- 
looking! I don’t like that sort of thing. A good 
man thanks his Maker. And a good man never has 
any pluck. A mongrel bitch has pluck. Some- 
times I get quite melancholy: there’s something very 
soft in my nature. I always want to cry when I 
see my old coat hanging up there on the wall. But 
a man is there to render his thanks: to fortify him- 
_ self in his own good love of life. A mongrel bitch 
has pluck—only a mongrel bitch. 


[An alternative reading runs as follows :— 
CAPTAIN You know that feller really turns me 
giddy. Why will he go so fast? One great blubber 
striding along like the shadow of a spider’s leg— 
and the little one limping after him, the one like a 
streak of lightning, and the other like the thunder. 
Ha, ha! He can’t keep up. You know I don’t 
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like that sort of thing. A good man is careful how 
he goes—he values his own good life. And a good 
man never has any pluck. Pluck! A mongrel bitch 
has pluck. I only went to the war to prove to myself 
how little pluck I had.] 


SCENE I0 


12 Landau. 13 Franzos. 


Scene: the Guard Room. 


ANDRES (sings) 


Our hostess had a sonsie maid, 
That in her garden strayed and strayed, 
Yes, all day in her garden. 


WOZZECK Andres——! 
ANDRES Eh? 


wozzEck What do you think? Where will 
they——? Fine weather! 


ANDRES Sunny Sunday weather. Music outside 
the town. All the skirts forward. All the men . 
sweating. Wonnerful! 


WOZZECK (restless) Dancing, Andres? Are they 
dancing? 


- ANDRES At the Horse and Star. 


wozzEcKk §Where—where will they—— _ Andres, 
I must see where they’re dancing. 


ANDRES Well, allright! (Szngs.) 
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Yes, all day in her garden. 
Until the clock struck twelve she stayed. 
No soldier asked her pardon. 

wozzEck Andres! Can’t get quiet. 

ANDRES Ass. 


WOZZECK I must get out. There’s a wheel 
going round before my eyes. Dance! Dance! 
Will ’er hands be sweating hot? Damnation! 
Andres! 


ANDRES Well, what is it? 

WOZZECK I must get out. I must see. 
ANDRES Along of that man? 

WOZZECK Out! Out! Here it’s hot as hell. 


SCENE II 
13 Landau. 14 Franzos. 


Scene: before the Inn. Evening. 


(The window opens. Dancing. Benches in front of the 
house. APPRENTICES dnd GIRLS. WOZZECK.) 


FIRST APPRENTICE (sings) 


This little shirt belongs no more to me. 
This little soul is stinking of brandee. 


SECOND APPRENTICE Brother! Forget-me-not! 
Brother! For friendship’s sake let me make a hole 
-in your nature. Come on. [Tl make a hole in 
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your nature. Brother, I’m aman. You’re a man. 
Both men. I can swat every flea on your skin, 
brother. 


FIRST APPRENTICE (sigs) 
My soul! my soul is stinking of brandee. 


Money itself rots in a man’s hands. Forget-me-not 
—the world is very beautiful. Brother, I could 
weep a barrelful of tears. Brother, I wish our 
noses were two bottles, and we could pour down 
each other’s throats. 


My little soul is stinking—— 


Ah, brother, I’m standing in my own way. I shall 
have to jump over myself. It’s véry sorrowful. 


ANDRES (sings in chorus) 


Out through the wide plain came a huntsman 
Riding, riding, riding; 
Rode through the cool, the green, green wood, boys. 
Hillo, Hallo, Ha! 
A hunting is my joy. 
hunting, a hunting, a hunting, a hunting, 
A hunting is my joy. 


(WozzECK stands by the window. MARIE and DRUM- 
MAJOR dance past without seeing him.) 


WOZZECK He! She! Hell! 
_ MARIE (dancing by) For ever! Ever and ever! 


wozzEcK — Ever and ever. (HE starts and sinks 
back on to the bench.) Ever and ever. (Clasps his 
hands.) ‘Turn, turn—round, round. Goon. God, 
will you blow the sun out? Let it all run together 
and turn—all together—round, round, round, all in 
filth together. Men and women—humans and 
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beasts. They do it in glaring day: they do it 
on your hands like flies do. Woman—woman. 
Woman’s hot—hot. Ever! Ever and ever—ever 
and ever. (Starts up.) A cur nosing around her— 
round her body. He has her. I had her once. 
And she laughs—God damn her—laughs, laughs, 
laughs. 


A SOLDIER (f0 WOZZECK) What yer doing ’ere? 
WOZZECK What o’clock is it? 
SOLDIER Tis eleven. 


WOZZECK Oh, I’d ’ve said ’twas later. Time 
goes so slow when you’re sporty and junketing. 


SCLDIER Well? Why don’t you go inside? 


WOZZECK I’d as well sit here. There’s many near 
a door and never know it, till they get dragged out 
through it with their feet dangling. 


SOLDIER You're sitting hard, mate. 


WOZZECK I’m well enough. In the cool grave 
I shall lie, and ’twill be better yet. 


SOLDIER Garn! You’re soused. 


wozzEcK Not a bit. More’s the pity. Can’t 
bring it off. 

FIRST APPRENTICE (preaches from the table) Nay, 
even as a wanderer peering into the waters of time, 
as one ’00, findin’ godly wisdom in ’imself, answers 
it, saying, ‘“‘ Why is there Man?” But verily I say 
unto you, how would the farmer farm, or the tanner 
tan, or the doctor kill, if God ’ad never made no 
man for’em? How would a tailor live, if God had 
made no man with ’is modesty? How would a 
soldier live, if God ’adn’t made ’im want to shoot 
*imself? And a licensed victualler live, if God - 
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"adn’t made ’im want to souse *imself? Brothers, 
therefore ’ave faith and doubt not. Yes, verily I 
say unto you, all things are fair and fine, but all 
earthly things are evil. Money itself rots in a man’s 
hand. And lastly, oh beloved brethren, let us piss 
upon a cross, that so a Jew may die. 


WOZZECK She had red cheeks—and him a long 
beard. Why not, then—why not 


A HALF-wiT (pushes past WOZZECK to the window) 
Jolly—jolly—stinkin’ jolly! 

WOZZECK What is it, softy? 

HALF-WIT Sniff, sniff, sniff, I sniff blood! 


WOZZECK Blood! Blood! There’s a red rushing 
over my eyes. They’re all tumbling—one on the 
other—down in a sea of it. 


SCENE 12 
13 Landau. 15 Franzos. 


Scene: an Open Field. Night. 


wozzEckK Ever and ever. Stop, music! (HE 

Stretches on the ground.) What, eh what—what’s that 

you say? Louder! Louder! Louder! Stick, stick— 

the goat-woman dead—the wolf-woman dead? Stick . 
—stick the—goat-woman dead——  ShallI? Must 

I? I hear it there too. Does the wind say it too? 

Shall I hear it for ever ?—Ever and ever—stick dead 

—dead. It comes from the ground—it comes 

through the poplar leaves. Stick—stick her dead 

—stick her dead. 
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SCENE 13 
14 Landau. 16 Franzos. 
Scene: barracks. Night. 


(WOZZECK and ANDRES in one bed.) 


WOZZECK Andres; Andres; can’t go asleep. 
When my eyes shut, then all goes round and round 
—and I hear them fiddlers. For ever—ever and 
ever. And then the wall talks. Can’t you hear, 
man? Fiddling and hopping. 

ANDRES Oh, you-—. Let ’em dance. Our 
sort’s tired. God bless us Amen. (Sleeps 
again.) 


WOZZECK It’s still talkin’, talkin’, talkin’—and 
then it lightens across my eyes—like a blade, like 
a wide knife-blade. And there ’t lies—on a counter, 
in a shop, in a dark street. And I take it in my 
hand, and—oh 


ANDRES Sleep, fool! 


wozzeck — And lead us not into temptation, Lord 
God! And lead us not into temptation. Amen. 
It’s still talking, talking, talking—cutting like a 
knife between the eyes. 


ANDRES _ Sleep, fool! 
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SCENE I4 
11 Landau. 11 Franzos. 
Scene: Marie’s Room. Day. 


(WOZZECK enters. MARIE goes to meet him from the 
window, and remains standing and _ speechless. 
WOZZECK stares at her, shakes his head.) 


MARIE Good-day, Franz. 


wozzEck = Ha—I see nothing. A man ought to 
see it, see it. He ought to be able to catch it in his 
fist. 


MARIE (repelled) Franz, what is it? Franz, are 
you crazy? 


wozzECcK Was it you did it, Marie? Such a 
sin—so wide—so thick It'll stink till it smokes 
out the angels out of heaven. Marie, you’ve a red 
mouth. Not a blister anywhere on it. Is there? 
Eh, Marie? You’re as lovesome as sin. Can a 
death-sin be so lovesome? 


MARIE Franz, have you the fever on you? 


WOZZECK Devil! Devil! Did he stand over you 
like this—like this? 

MARIE I can’t order folks off the street, can I? 
WOZZECK Did he stand there? Devil! 


MARIE = While the day’s long and the world grows 


older, many folk may stand on the same place—one 
after the other. 


WOZZECK I saw ’im. 
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MARIE You may see a mint o’ things while you’ve 
your two eyes, and they not blinded and the sun 
shining. 

WOZZECK (lets fly) Woman! 


MARIE Franz, don’t touch me. Better a knife in 
my body than your hands on me! Father didn’t 
dare to when I was a chit of ten. 


(HE lets her go.) 


WOZZECK You’ll have to die for it. 
MARIE (pert) Will I now? When? 


WOZZECK Better a knife! (After a pause whispers 
timidly.) 'Woman—whatis there to you? What 
Every creature’s a deep!—it turns a: man giddy to 
look in it. It might have been She walks 
like an innocence. Now, innocence, what signs do 
you show me? CanI know? Can I know? Who 
can know? 


SCENE 15 
8 Landau. 5 Franzos. 
Scene: yard before the DOCTOR’S house. 


(pocTorR at the garret window. WOZZECK and STUDENTS 
beneath. Afternoon.) 


DOCTOR Gentlemen, I am out on the roof, like 
David when he beheld Bathsheba; but I can behold 
nothing but the culs de Paris of the young ladies’ 
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schools drying in the garden. Gentlemen, we are 
now at the important question of the relationship of 
subject to object. Ifwe isolate but one phenomenon, 
in which the organic self-affirmation of the godlike 
manifests itself, and examine briefly its relationship 
to space—to the earth and to time; in a word, 
gentlemen, if I throw this cat out of the window, 
how will such a creature behave in relation to the 
centre of gravity—centrum gravitationis—and to its 
own instincts? Hi, Wozzeck! (Shouts.) Wozzeck! 


WOZZECK (has caught the cat) Doctor, she’s biting 
me. 


pocror Ass! He handles the brute as gingerly 
as though she were his grandmother. (Comes down 
‘into the yard.) 


wozzeck Doctor, I’ve a trembling—— 


pocTor (bears down on him, delighted) Aha—Aha! 
ha! Wozzeck, fine! Already! (Rubs his hands.) 
That’s good, Wozzeck. (Takes the cat.) Gentle- 
men, what do we see? (Pulls out a magnifying glass.) 
Rabies—the new form—very pretty—very pretty 
indeed: an intrinsically different colour. (The cat 
escapes.) Gentlemen, the animal has no instinct 
for knowledge. Rabies—very pretty specimen—all 
among the fur. But I can show you something 
better. Look at this man. For three months this 
fellow has eaten nothing but peas—dried peas. 
You see the result. Just come and feel his pulse— 
quite intermittent. And look at his eyes. 


wozzEcK ~— Doctor, it’s getting all dark. (Sinks on 
to a chair.) 


DOCTOR Now then, be a man, Wozzeck—be a 
man. Another couple of days, and then you’ll be 
eign with it. Now, gentlemen, just feel—just 
eel. 
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(The sruDENTs touch his temples, feel his pulse and 
listen to his chest.) 


By the bye, Wozzeck, you’d better move your ears 
for the gentlemen. I’ve always wanted to show you 
that. Only two muscles really working. Come on 
now, Wozzeck, get on. 


WOZZECK Oh, Doctor! 


Doctor Beast! Do you want me to pull ’em 
for you? Are you going to behave like that cat? 
Look, gentlemen, that’s the transition to the donkey. 
Also frequently the result of a woman’s upbringing. 
Wozzeck, tell us—how many hairs has she pulled 
out yet? Just for love, eh? You know you’ve got 
quite thin on the top, the last few days. Yes, you 
know, it’s peas, gentlemen—dried peas. Science! 


SCENE 16 
15 Landau. 17 Franzos. 


Scene : Barrack Yard. 


DRUM-MAJOR- I’maman! I’ve got a gal—a gal, 
I tell you—a gal! For a litter of drum-majors. 
What breasts! What thighs! And all so firm! 
Eyes like a pair of coals! A gal, I say. 


ANDRES Eh—well Who is it, then? 


DRUM-MAJOR You just ask Wozzeck. Ha! Ha! 
I’m a man, I am—a man. 


(Q9-) 
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WOZZECK (to ANDRES) °E spoke of me. What was 
he saying? 
ANDRES I was to ask you who his lass was. 


He’s got a fine lass—thighs, he says. 


WOZZECK (quite cold) He said that, did he? 
Queer what a dream I had last night, Andres. 
Did I dream of a knife? You do dream foolish, 
don’t you? Or was it wise? (Js about to go.) 


ANDRES Where are you going, mate? 


wozzEck ‘Tobringupwineforcaptain. Andres! 
Oh! She was an only child. 


ANDRES Who was? Was?  Isn’t she—— 


WOZZECK Soon she won’t be—no more. Good- 
bye. 


SCENE 17 
10 Landau. 12 Franzos. 


Scene: the Inn. Evening. Lights. 


(WOZZECK, ANDRES, PEOPLE, DRUM-MAJOR, SERGEANT.) 
wozzEck _ Did you hear nothing? - 
ANDRES _—_ He’s coming along—with another fellow. 
wozzEck He did say something? 


ANDRES How do you know that? What am I 
to tell you? Oh, well—he laughed, and then he 
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said, “‘She’s a juicy bit—fine hips—and all so 
warm.” 


= ee (quite cold) Ah! So that was what he 
said. 


(SERGEANT dnd DRUM-MAJOR pass’ by.) 


DRUM-MAJOR I’m a man. That’s what I am. 
(Strikes his chest.) A man, I tell you. Anyone want 
anything? Keep off, whoever isn’t a soused God 
Almighty. Let ’im keep clear of me. I'll pommel 
*is nose into ’is —for *im. [ll (to wozzEcx)— 
You feller, get drunk. The world should be made 
of brandy. Brandy. A man must drink—— 


(WOZZECK whistles.) 


You son of a Shall I pull your tongue from 
your mouth for you and twist it round your 
middle—— 


(THEY close. WOZZECK ts knocked out.) 


Shall I leave you as much breath in your carcass 
as an old woman’s—— Shall I? 


(wozzEcK stumbles, trembling and exhausted, to the bench.) 


The feller! Now let ’im whistle ’imself dark blue 
in the belly. (Szngs.) 
Whiskey is my life, oh, 
Whiskey gives me heart. 
(Off into tavern.) 


FIRST ONLOOKER _ ’E’s ’ad ’is belly-full. 
SECOND QNLOOKER Just look at ’im bleeding! 
“wozzEck — One after the other 
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ScENE 18 
20 Landau. a1 Franzos. 
Scene: Barracks. Afternoon. 


(ANDRES, WOZZECK rummaging in his pack.) 


WOZZECK Andres! This waistcoat, ’tis not in 
equipment. You might need it. 


ANDRES Ay, I might that. 


wozzEck ‘This cross was my sister’s, and the 
little ring. 

ANDRES Oh. 

wozzEcK I havestill a holy picture. See. Two 


hearts and all gold, that used to be in mother’s 
bible—and there ’twas written, 


“ God, as Thy Body wounded red, 
So be my heart till my last bed.” 


Mother only feels now when the sun warms the 
back of her hand. That’s no matter. 


ANDRES (phlegmatic : replies to everything) Ay—Ohk. 


wozzEcKk Andres! You know she was the only 
child. : 


ANDRES Eh? Who was? 


wozzEck Nothing. (Pulls out a paper—reads.) 
“ Friedrich—Johann—Franz Wozzeck, Trooper. 
Fusilier, znd Regiment, 2nd Battalion, 4th Company. 
Born Assumption, July goth.” This day I’m thirty 
years old, seven months, and twelve days. 


ANDRES Franz, you ought to go sick. You get 
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some brandy, lad, and mix in a bit of gunpowder. 
That breaks the fever. 


wozzEcK $Andres—when the coffin-maker joins 
‘is planks, who knows who’ll be going to lie in 
them? 


SCENE 19 
17 Landau. 19 Franzos. 
Scene : Pedlar’s Booth. Morning. 


(WOZZECK, the JEw.) 
WOZZECK The pistol is too much. 
JEW Oh, well, take it or don’t. 


wozzEcK —= How much is this knife? (HE runs his 
finger down the blade.) 

yEw Oh, well, that depends, you know. It’s a 
good knife. If you want to cut your throat with 
it 


(WOZZECK Starts violently.) 


Well, what is it? Whatisit? I’m letting you have 
it as cheap as I would anybody. You can have a 
dirt-cheap death, my dear—but you can’t die for 
nothing. Well, what’s the matter? What’s the 
matter? 


WOZZECK This could cut more than bread. 


jew _ Eighteen pence. 


WOZZECK There. 
(HE goes.) 
R 
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jew ‘There! There? Just as though it were so 
much dirt! And it’s money, isn’t it? Money! 
The hound! 


SCENE 20 
16 Landau. 18 Franzos. 
Scene: Marie’s Room. 


(MARIE alone, turns over the leaves of a Bible. THE IDIOT 
squatting by her: the cHILD with him. Afternoon.) 


MARIE God! God! Don’t look at me. (SHE 
turns the pages again.) ‘‘ And there is no guile found 
in His mouth. But the Pharisees brought unto 
Him a woman taken in adultery, and set her in the 
midst. And Jesus said, Neither do I condemn thee. 
Go now and sin no more.” (sHE clasps her hands.) 
God! God! God! Ican’t. God help me enough 
to pray! 
(The cuip nestles against her.) 


The child pricks my heart. Off! It struts and 
stinks in the sun. (SHE puts the CHILD away from her, 
and goes to the window.) 


IDIOT (takes the CHILD and tells it fairy tales on his fingers) 
This un’s got a goldy crown. He’s Mr. King. 
To-morrow we'll see Mrs. Queen—that’s *is lady. 
Pork Sausage says, “‘ Come, liver sausage.” 


MARIE Franz never comes—not  to-day—not 
yesterday. Oh, it’s hot—it’s hot! (sHE opens the 
window.) ‘“* She began to wash His feet with tears 
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and did wipe them with the hairs of her head, and 
kissed His feet and anointed them with ointment.” 
(Beats her breast.) Ah dead! Holy, Holy One! I 
would anoint them too. Lord, you had pity on 
her, have pity on me, Lord! ; 


SCENE 2I 


1g Landau. 20 Franzos. 


Scene : Street. 


(Sunday afternoon. MARIE at her house door, her child 

on her arm. Near her an OLD WOMAN. CHILDREN 

playing in the street. LITTLE GIRLS walking up and 
down, singing—) 


When sunshine’s clear at Candlemas, 
And green the cornfields blow, 

Then up and through the meadow land 
By two, by two we'll go; 

And pipers go before us then, 
And fiddlers in a row. 

We'll wear our scarlet slippers then, 
And two by two we'll go. 


FIRST CHILD That’s silly! 

SECOND CHILD You always want something. 
SEVERAL Nice, nice! 

SECOND CHILD What shall we do new? 

per CHILD Yes, now, now. What shall we do 
now: 


R* 
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SECOND CHILD Marie, dance with us. 


SEVERAL Yes, Marie, please come and dance 
with us—please, Marie, please. 


MARIE I can’t. 

SECOND CHILD Why? 
MARIE Pie—that’s why. 
SECOND CHILD Why pie? 


FIRST CHILD Well, sing something. 


SEVERAL Yes, Marie, sing, sing, sing something. 
You must sing something. Sing, Marie, sing. 
Marie, dance with us. 


MARIE (stands up) Come, you little weazles, get 
ready now. 


(THEY form a ring. SHE walks round, singing the dance 
with them.) 


Ring a ring o’ roses, 

Put a pot of water by, 
Wa-ter—Wa-ter, 

Then we'll wash to-morrow. 
Little washing—lots of washing, 
Everywhere the finest washing. 


(CHILDREN break the ring and duck.) 


Ki-ke—Ri-ki. 
MARIE ~— Granny, tell us a story. 
CHILDREN (ALL run up to her) Granny, Granny, 


tell us a story. Come on, Granny. Granny’ll tell 
usastory. ’Sh! ’Sh! Goon, Granny. 


THE OLD WOMAN Once upon a time—— 


(CHILDREN gather round and cling to her.) 
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Once upon a time, there was a poor little child, 
and no father it had, and no mother it had—all 
dead. And no one any more in all the world. All 
dead. So off it went to look for them all night long 
and all day long. And there was nobody any more 
in all the world, so it tried to fly up to heaven—and 
the moon blinked her eyes and looked so kind; but 
when it came to the moon, the moon was just an 
old bit of wood. So then it went to the sun; and 
when it came to the sun, the sun was no more than 
a dried-up sunflower—and when it came to the stars, 
the stars were just little golden flies’ stuck about like 
a shrike would stick *em on a sloe—and when it 
wanted to go back to earth, the earth was just an 
overturned mug. And it was all alone, and so it 
sat itself down and cried, and cried and cried. 
And there it sits now still—all alone. 


(wozzEck comes from the back and stands behind MARIE.) 
WOZZECK Marie! 
(MARIE grasps who it is.) 
We'll be going, Marie. It’s time. 
MARIE  Why’ll we go? 
WOZZECK Can I tell you? 
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SCENE 22 
21 Landau. 22 Franzos. 
Scene : Woodland Path by a Pond. 
(MARIE. WOZZECK sits on a heap of turf. MARIE has 
risen. Twilight.) 
MARIE Where’s the town now? °Tis so dark. 


WOZZECK You stop here, Marie. Come, sit down 
again. (HE pulls her down.) 


MARIE But I must go. 


wozzEcK You shan’t wound your feet running. 
Tis still here and so dark. Marie, do you know 
how long it is now? 


MARIE Two years come Whitsun. 
wozzEcK Do you know how long it will be? 


MARIE (gets up) I must go. I’ve supper to get. 


WOZZECK (catches her hand) Are ‘you freezing, 
Marie? (Laughs.) And yet you’re warm. How 
hot your lips!’ Hot. Hot. Whore’s breath! And 
I’d like to give my paradise to kiss °em—to kiss and 
go on kissing. Are you shivering? When you’re 
cold, you don’t have to shiver any more. Marie, in 
the morning damp, you’ll not shiver. 


MARIE What’s that you say? (Sinks on bench.) 
WOZZECK Nothing. 
- (Silence.) 


MARIE —_ How red that moon’s coming up! 
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WOZZECK Bloody—like a red-hot horseshoe. 
MARIE What is it, Franz? You’re all white. 


(HE grasps her wrist : SHE starts up.) 
Franz, stop in God’s name! Help! -Help! 


WOZZECK (starts up and stabs) Take that! Take 
that! 
(SHE sinks down, WOZZECK over her.) 


Can’t you die? (Stabs again.) There! There! 
She’s wrigglin’ still! (Stabs.) Not yet? Not yet? 
Are you still shivering? (Stabs.) Now are you 
dead? 


Dead! Dead! 


(HE stumbles off.) 


SCENE 23 
22 Landau. 23 Franzos. 


Scene : the Inn. 


(APPRENTICES, TROLLOPS, dancing. WOZZECK apart 
at a table.) 


wozzEck Dance, all of you. Go on. Jump. 
Sweat. Stink. The Devil’s comin’ for the lot of 
you. (Empties his glass—sings.) 
Three riders came riding along by the Rhine: 
They stopped with a hostess to sample her wine. 
My wine is good, my ale is clear, 
My little lass lies dead on 


Damnation! (Springs up.) Hi, Kaethe! (Dances 
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with her.) Come along. Sit. (Leads her to a table.) 
Tis hot, hot, hot! (Pulls off his coat.) That’s how 
*tis—the Devil gets the one and lets the others run. 
Kaethe, you’re hot. You wait, my girl; you'll 
soon be cold again. Can’t you sing? 


KAETHE (s7ng5) 
Through Suabian land I’d never go 
With petticoats so long and low. 


With long skirts and a pointed shoe 
No serving-wench can ever do. 


wozzEck |§No—noshoes! With no shoes you can 
still go barefoot into hell. (Sings.) 


Sweet lad, sweet lad, ’twill never be done. 
You keep your shilling—sleep alone. 


Id like a fight, I would. 
KAETHE Why? What’s that on your hand? 
wozzEckK Me? Me? 
KAETHE Red! That’s blood. 
(PEOPLE gather round.) 
wozzEcK Blood? Blood? 
HOSTESS Why, of course—that’s blood ! 


wozzEck __ I think I may have cut myself—on my 
right hand. 


HOSTESS _—_ Well, how did it get to your elbow? 
wozzEcK  Wiped it off. 


Hostess What, with your right hand on your 
right arm ? ; 


PEASANT Phew! There’s a stink of human blood. 
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WOZZECK (springs up) What do you want? 
What’s it to do with you? Am I a murderer? 
What are you gaping at?. Here, make way, or 
somebody’s going to the Devil. 


(Stumbles off.) 


SCENE 24 
Scene: Marie’s House Door. Evening. 


( The wiot, the CHILD, WOZZECK.) 


IDIOT °E went and fell in the water—went and 
fell in the water. Didn’t ’e? ’E went and fei! in 
the water. 


WOZZECK Well, little ’un! Christian! 


IDIOT (stares athim),  ’E went and fell in the water. 
(wozzEcK fries to pet the CHILD: 17 turns from him 
and cries.) 


WOZZECK God! 

IDIOT —— went and fell in the water. 

Se areS Christian! Shall us buy a little gee- 

aS (CHILD shrinks away.) 

(To the wior.) There, take this—get ’im a little 

gee-gee. 

(1DI0T stares at him.) 

Gee-up—Gee-up, ’orsey! 

wwio0T (shouts gleefully) Gee-up—Gee-up, ’orsey! 
(Rushes off with the CHILD.) 
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SCENE 25 


23 Landau. 24 Franzos. 
Scene : Woodland Path by a Pond. 


(wozzEck. Night—a galloping moon.) 


WOZZECK The knife! Where’s the knife? 
That'll do for me yet. (HE searches on the ground.) 
What was that moving? ’Sh! There (HE 
touches the body.) Marie! Hey, Marie! Why are 
you all white? What’s the red thing round your 
neck? Marie! Did you earn the red necklace 
with your sins—like the earrings? You were black 
with sins—black with sins. Have I made you white 
now? Look at your black hair all hanging about 
wild. Didn’t you do your plait this morning? (HE 
gropes.) ‘There’s something—cold, wet, quiet. That 
knife—the knife. Tve got it. Now off—off—off 
from here—away. People! There 


(voices are heard. WozzEcK crouches in the bushes near 
a pond. After a pause—) 


Right. Down in there. (HE throws the knife.) It 
dived. Down through the black waters like a stone. 
The moon’s like a bloody horseshoe. Will the whole 
world be talking—and talking and talking? Talk 
it out again—out again. It’s too near the bank. 
When they go bathing, one’ll find it. (HE goes to 
the pond.) Where? Where? When they dive after 
mussels, there it lies in the mud. What’s the odds— 
if it’s all rusty? Who’ll know what it is? I’d ’ve 
done better to break it. Am I still bloody? Ill 
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have to wash. There. There’s a mark, and there’s 
another mark. (HE wades deeper in.) 


(PEOPLE come.) 


FIRST BURGHER Halt! 


SECOND BURGHER Did you hear? ’Sh! Over 
that way. 


FIRST BURGHER Uh! Uh! There. The same 
noise again. 


SECOND BURGHER It’s off the water. The water’s 
calling. It’s too long since anyone’s been drowned. 
Come on. It’s bad to listen to it. 


FIRST BURGHER Uh! Uh! There again 
Like a man gasping for his breath. 


SECOND BURGHER It’s horrible! Dark and 
vapourish! Mists everywhere! Grey fogs—and the 
chafers—like cracked bells. Come on. 


FIRST BURGHER No. Too plain—tooloud. There 
—up there. Keep near me. 


SCENE 26 
24 Landau. 25 Franzos. 
Scene: Marie’s House Door. 
(Early morning. CHILDREN shouting and playing.) 


FIRST CHILD Mag! Heard about Marie? 
SECOND CHILD What? 
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FIRST CHILD Didn’t you know? They’re all 
gone out. 

THIRD CHILD (f0 MARIE’S BOY) Garn! Yer muv- 
ver’s a deader. 

MARIE’S BOY (rides on the doorstep) Gee-up! Gee- 
up, ’orsey! 


FIRST CHILD Where is she then? 


SECOND CHILD Out there. Lying on the ground 
by the pond. 


FIRST CHILD Come on. Let’s ’ave a look! 
(THEY rush off.) 


THE BOY Gee-up, ’orsey—Gee-up ! 


SCENE 27. 
25 Landau. 26 Franzos. 
Scene : Dissecting Room. 


(POLICEMEN, DOCTOR, JUDGE and CROWD round the body.) 


A POLICE INSPECTOR A genuine murder—a good © 
murder—a very nice little murder! Such a murder 
as we’ve not had for quite a time. 


* * * * % * * 


Curtain. 
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Variant 1 (to Scene 2). 
Scene : An open Field, the Town in the distance. 


(WOZZECK and ANDRES cutting sticks in the bushes.) 


WOZZECK Yes, Andres, that light streak down 
there on the grass, where all the toadstools grow, 
that’s where the head rolls at sundown. Once 
someone picked it up: he thought it was a hedge- 
hog. Three days and three nights and he lay. in 
four planks. (Softly.) And that was the Freemasons. 
I know—the Freemasons. Quiet! 


ANDRES (sings) ‘There sat two hares, sir, 
Nibbled at 
The green—the green—the grass. 


WOZZECK ’°Sh! Listen, Andres—there’s someone 
running. The earth’s shaking under our feet—the 
Freemasons rummaging about—— Come on. 


ANDRES (sings) | Nibbled at 
The green—the green—the grass. 
Down to the roots, sir. 


wozzEcKk Are you a mole, are you, lad? Have 
you got your ears full of sand? There’s something 
running backof me—under me. (Stamps on the ground.) 
Listen! Do you hear! Listen! Down under it’s 
all hollow. Freemasons—Don’t look behind you. 
(HE drags him into the bushes.) 


ANDRES I’m skeert. 


wozZzECK _ It’s all so queer and still. You want 
to hold your breath. Andres—— 


“ANDRES What? 
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WOZZECK Say summat. (Peers all round him.) 
Andres—how bright! There’s a fire running round 
the heavens, and a noise running after like trumpets. 
It draws you up. 


ANDRES (after a pause) Wozzeck—can you hear it 
still ? 

wozzEcKk ‘Sh!—it’s all quiet, quiet, quiet—the 
world might be dead. 


ANDRES Listen now, lad—they’re drumming us 
in—we must hurry. 


Variant 11 (to Scene 4). 
Scene: Booths. Lights. Crowd. 


(An OLD MAN and a CHILD. THEY dance and Sing. 
WOZZECK, MARIE.) 
OLD MAN (sings) 


In this world there’s nothing stays: 
On we go and end our days. 
This we know. 


WOZZECK Hai! Hai! Music! 
MARIE What a lot of light! 


WOZZECK Look, Marie—like black cats with» 
burning eyes! What a night, eh? 


MARKET-CRIER —_ Ladies and gentlemen, see this! 
Have a look at this. This creature, made as God 
made ’im, is worth nothing—nothing at all. Now 
see what Art can do. Lollops about on ’is ’ind legs, 
wears *is frock coat and ’is pair of hunmentionables 
—carries a sword. Now then—make your bow. Be 
a baron. Kiss yer hand. (The MONKEY. blows its 
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trumpet.) Our musical fellow-being! Now, gentle- 
men, inside there you may be’old the hastronomical 
*orse and the teeny love-birds. Favoured by every 
crowned ’ead in Europe! Beginning with the 
beginning—we will go so far as to say commencing 
with the commencement (HE pulls back curtain 
JSrom the booth and opens the door.) 


WOZZECK Shall we——? 


MARIE Oh, let’s! Just look at ’is tassels—and ’is 
wife wearing the breeches! You do see some lovely 
things. 

(THEY push their way in.) 
DRUM-MAJOR Over there! Look. See ’em? 
SERGEANT Fine woman. 


DRUM-MAJOR She is. She’s made to propagate 
musicians—and play hell with drum-majors. 


SERGEANT The way she carries her head! You’d 
think all that black hair would pull it backward— 
just the weight. And eyes! 


DRUM-MAJOR Like looking down a draw-well or 
up a chimley. Come on—— After her! 


Variant m (to Scene 5). 
Scene: The Inside of the Booth. 


MARKET-CRIER (leads forward a_ horse) Show yer 
talents—show yer brutish reason. Spread the ’ot 
flush of shame on the face of ’uman society. Gentle- 
men, this brute you ’ave ere before yer with ’is tail 
_ shaking out be’ind him, and ’is four ’oofs spread out 
as you see, is a member of every learned society—is 
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a professor at a university, where all the students 
learn ridin’ and fightin’ from him. ’E does all this by 
simplereason. Now, then, use yer compound reason ! 
What do you do when you think with yer compound 
reason? Do you see one moke in all this cultured 
assembly? (HORSE shakes its head.) Seethat! That’s 
is compound reason. That’s animal physiognomy. 
As an individual there is in ’im nothing brutish. 
A complete personality—a man—a brute-man, and 
yet a brute—a béte. (The Horse behaves in an tndelicate 
manner.) Would you spread the flush of shame on 
the face of human society? Gentlemen, a brute is 
still nature—unidealized nature. Gentlemen, go 
you and do likewise. But consult your physicians, 
gentlemen: otherwise it may be ’ighly prejudicial. 
It was once said, “‘ Man, be natural. Made as you 
are from dust, sand and dung, what more would 
you be than dust, sand, and dung?’”’ See, gentle- 
men, *is reason works. *E can add up any sum— 
but ’e can’t work it out on ’is fingers. ‘The one thing 
lacking is *is human power of expression—’e is 
unable only to explain ‘is meaning. A man trans- 
formed. ‘Tell the gentlemen what time it is. 
Which of you, ladies and gentlemen, can pass_me 
up a watch? A watch, please. 


SERGEANT (extracts watch with slow majesty) A 
watch—there you are, sir. (Climbs over the benches 
and hands it to MARKET-CRIER.) 


MARIE Oh! Do let me ’ave a look. (sHE 
clambers into the first seats.) 


SERGEANT You're a fine gal! (HE helps her.) 
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Variant tv (to Scene 23). 
Scene : The Inn. 


(WOZZECK, KAETHE, HOST, PEOPLE dancing. Night. 


Lights.) 
(WOZZECK sits in foreground. KAETHE with him on a 
. table.) 
WOZZECK Dance, all of you! Sweat! Stink! 


The devil’s coming for the lot of you. (Pulls KAETHE 
Srom the table, dances with her, sings—) 


Oh darter, fine darter, 
What did you think then, 
When you hung on the carter 
And the travelling men? 


That’s it, Kaethe. Down again. Sit. 


(SHE sits on a chair.) 


I’m hot. I’m hot. (HE pulls off his coat, sits on 

table.) Yes, that’s how it is. A devil. They’ve a 

devil coming for me, and all the rest’ll go scuttling. 

Kaethe, how hot you are—hot! Why you, Kaethe? 
The time’ll come for you when you'll be freezing. 
_ Be wise, Kaethe. Can’t you sing? 


KAETHE (sings) 


Through Suabian land I’d never go 
With petticoats so long and low. 

With long skirts and a pointed shoe 
No serving-lass can ever do. 


WOZZECK (tries to clasp her) | No—no shoes. With 
- no shoes you can still go barefoot into hell. 
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KAETHE (pushes him away: sings—) 


Sweet lad, sweet lad, ’twill ne’er be done. 
You keep your shilling—sleep alone. 


wozzEck .- No indeed, I wouldn’t make myself 
all bloody. 


KAETHE (stands) Hi 
on your hand? 


WOZZECK I—I? 
KAETHE Red! Why—that’s blood! 


(PEOPLE gather round.) 


What’s that you’ve got 


WOZZECK Blood! Blood? 
HOST (going) O-Oh! Blood! 


wozzeck I must have cut myself, I think—on 
my right hand. 


HosT How did it come on your elbow? 
WOZZECK I wiped it away. 


Host What, with your right hand on your right 
elbow? You’re clever. 


IDIOT And the Giant said, ‘‘ Fee—Fi—Fo— 
Fum, I smell the blood of an Englishman.” Phew? 
It stinks? It stinks? It stinks? 


WOZZECK (off the table) Devil. What do you 
want? What’s it all to you? Get out of my way, 
or the first God damn you, do you think I’ve 
killed somebody? Am I a murderer? What do 
you stand there slobbering for? Gape at your own 
foul hands. Make way there. Way. 


(HE rushes out.) 


* * * * * * * 
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